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Give Satisfaction 


Nicholas Héz of New York, well-known photogra- 
pher and painter of celebrities, very kindly writes us: 


‘‘While the quality and high standing of your celebrated 
products certainly does not need any bolstering, let me 
state please that for the last few years I have turned out 
95% of my pictures by means of your lenses. 

I can use them for every imaginable purpose. Soft 
velvety portraits as well as wire sharp commercial work, 
copying, enlarging, can be done with the same lens to per- 
fect satisfaction. 

I am firmly convinced that I could not improve the 
optical quality of my work by switching to other products, 
therefore, you may figure me amongst the most steadfast 
Goerz adherents. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) NicnoLtas HAz 
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over the world; and, if these artists find our lenses suitable to 
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shade upon the photographic plate, you may also get satisfaction 
by putting a Goerz lens on your camera. 


You can convince yourself by a free trial which can be 
arranged through your dealer. A new booklet, describing 
our full line of American-made and imported lenses, is ready 
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Union Camera Club—Boston Members’ Annual 
Exhibition 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


E chief event in the Union Camera 
Club, Boston, is the annual print- 
exhibition of its members which, 
| this year, was held, as usual, in 
3} Union Hall, during the week of 
“+ is a fact regretfully to be admitted, 


that in size and quality, this annual display of 
pictorial work was not equal to its immediate 
predecessor when the exhibitors were seen at 


their best. It is difficult to understand the 
perceptible falling-off in thematic material and 
in the number of exhibitors, unless it be a tem- 
porary inactivity caused by illness and lack of 
time. Nevertheless, the exhibition contained a 
large number of prints which merited the serious 
attention of the critical observer. Many workers, 
too, maintained their high individual standard; 
and, yet again, several hitherto indifferent work- 
ers contributed well-executed prints of marked 
originality. In some instances, the exhibitor 
had profited by the popularity of color which the 
writer has never considered as a legitimate aid 
to pictorial photography. Even a straight pho- 
tographic print made by contact or enlarging 
loses in integrity by appearing in an incongruous 
color—a chromatic representation foreign to 
normal vision in well-ordered circumstances. 
Impaired or irregular vision or, indeed, an eager- 
ness to be eccentric may be accountable for the 
totally unnatural appearance of an object or a 
scene, unless it is continually flooded with arti- 
ficial light of a pronounced color—red, blue, 
green or purple; and to represent it in any other 
way except by a straight photograph in black 
and white, would be in itself an anomaly. The 
accepted tints in delicate sepia and cream (écru), 
as applied to photographic prints, should suffice 
when the worker desires a change from the 
habitual black-and-white. However, when the 


worker in control-processes—bromoil, transfer, 


carbon and resino-type—wishes to emphasise 
a certain sensation, such as warmth or coldness, 
and does not exceed the bounds of discretion in 
the use of his color-medium, there should be 
little cause for adverse criticism. Stained or 
dyed prints of a pronounced, aggressive color— 
such as characterised one of the exhibits—are 
not always convincing; and this comparatively 
new medium should likewise be used with judg- 
ment. It is the writer’s opinion that straight 
photography should be encouraged as much as 
possible. Work of this nature, produced as it is 
by perfectly legitimate means, can represent the 
art of photography in all its required beauty and 
force. Prints by controlled processes, however 
artistically satisfying, are not strictly photo- 
graphic, and ought to be so differentiated in 
prize-competitions where unmanipulated photo- 
graphs are entered. 

It is a matter for congratulation, that the 
exhibition-committee—composed of Messrs. 
Fraprie, Sherman’ and Jordan—arranged to dis- 
play the prints by simply hanging them against 
dark-green burlap, each print suspended by two 
hooks. By not being placed under glass—a 
method adopted at salon-exhibitions and some 
camera-clubs to protect the prints against injury 
—the pictures on this occasion could be seen and 
examined with ease. Moreover, the system of 
electric illumination installed by the exhibition- 
committee, aided by the daylight entering from a 
number of tall windows, permitted each print to 
be seen with ease. 

The exhibits were arranged in alphabetical 
order and numbered consecutively—a system 
followed in printing the catalog. It would, 
therefore, seem desirable to proceed in a similar 
manner in the examination of the exhibits, 
which numbered twenty-two, with a total of 
one hundred and sixteen prints. 
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THE BOUGH 


ALBERT C. SHERMAN, JR. 


UNION CAMERA CLUB—BOSTON 


Col. James M. Andrews’ collection of four 
prints was equally divided between subjects from 
Jamaica and Egypt. Though all were bromoils, 
the technique was so smooth and beautiful that 
only a connoisseur could perceive the nature 
of the worker’s medium. In “A Byway in 
Jamaica’’, for instance, the texture of the print 
was so fine that it had more the appearance of a 
perfect gum-print than that of a bromoil. Col- 
onel Andrews has the enviable reputation of 
adhering closely to the result produced by the 
original negative, with scarcely any deviation 
from the impression of the scene pictured by him. 
The tonality of his four prints was appropriately 
warm and pleasing. ‘The Inner Shrine’’, of the 
Temple of Luxor, was superb in composition, 
technique and interpretation, and the strongest 
picture in his all-too-modest exhibit. 

The eleven 4x5 contact-prints by Ennis W. 
Clarke, mostly landscapes and marines, invited 
attention by reason of their beauty in com- 
position and atmospheric qualities. Their rela- 
tively diminutive size did not detract from their 
pictorial interest. The ‘‘Distant Sail’’—a shore- 


view with a small yacht in the distance—made 
the most successful appeal. 

Myron J. Cochran displayed seven prints in 
landscape and genre of which a little barefoot 
girl with a basket on her arm was not without 
charm. 

Leonard Craske, a sculptor by profession, but 
an active camera-worker with bromoil his 
expressive and flexible medium, was represented 
by five prints of great thematic variety. His 
exhibit did not fail to include one of his favorite 
motives—a thinly veiled young woman dra- 
matically posing on a rock near the seashore. 
Second in originality and distinction, however, 
was the “Studio Gateway”, a striking chiaroscuro 
effect, the artist himself, standing against a 
brilliantly sunlit background, was about to enter. 

Frank R. Fraprie, F.R.P.S., was represented 
by seven subjects, varied in character, evidence 
of his exceptional ability as a discriminating and 
successful picture-maker. Several of them were 
awarded the gold seal in the club’s monthly 
competitions. “The Lip of the Dam’’, a snow- 
scene, was delightful in structure and tonality; 
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and ‘“The Dream of Empire’, silhouetted figures 
at the base of an Imperial monument in Berlin, 
extremely dramatic and expressive. As a firm 
believer in straight photography, Mr. Fraprie 
submitted only bromide-enlargements. 

Roland Gorbold, F.R.P.S., F.R.G.S., also an 
extensive traveler, showed prints of Bedouin 
types of Mesopotamia and of delightful Swiss 
Alpine scenery. The rendering of receding 
planes in « comprehensive view of ‘““The Jung- 
frau’”’ was superb, the queen of the mountain- 
range of the same name standing forth in all her 
glory and majesty. His “Brooklyn Bridge” 
is a hackneyed subject, but has scarcely been 
done better. 

Raymond E. Hanson, with only four prints, 
displayed his well-known pictorial ability and 
skill as a bromoilist. The piéce de résistance of 
his exhibit was ‘“Coach-House at the Wayside 
Inn”, incidentally the largest and most con- 
spicuous print in the hall. It was the object of 
considerable attention not only because of the 
striking beauty of its portrayal, but the revival 
of public interest in the historic landmark which 
has been recently purchased and restored by 
Henry Ford. Nevertheless, one could not but 
wish that the blue color of the print had been less 
pronounced, as it did not accord with the natural 
appearance of the subject which, at the time of 
the exposure, was in complete winter-dress. A 
delicate shade of blue would have served equally 
well to express the sensation of extreme cold 
which appeared to prevail at the time. Then, 
too, the discriminating beholder found it a little 
hard to excuse the several disquieting highlights 
—large mounds of snow, which lay in the fore- 
ground and in front of the building. Moreover, 
the broad end of the coach-house—occupying, 
as it did, nearly one-half of the picture-area, 
horizontally—was left in deep shadow, some of 
the windows being barely discernible. Had the 
exposure been made at a time of day when the 
rays of the sun were just about to leave this end 
of the building, long, delicate shadows would 
have resulted, thus relieving the large, dark area 
of its present monotonous appearance. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hanson’s view still remains the 
most picturesque camera-representation of the 
ancient structure, and is destined to be in great 
demand, as Mr. Hanson is a semi-professional 
worker. Two mid-winter snow-scenes in the 
woods, and a characteristic view of Concord 
River, were in the artist’s well-known happy 
and artistic vein. 

Five prints served to illustrate Franklin I. 
Jordan’s pleasing faculty of picturing household- 
pets. A portrait in fancy costume of John H. 


Garo, Boston’s eminent portrait-photographer, 


also indicated Mr. Jordan’s characteristically 
happy frame of mind; but he has been seen more 
advantageously, as a creative artist, at previous 
exhibitions. 

But for the injudicious application of a sup- 
plementary light, Harrison M. MacDonald’s 
portrait of a young man would have been one of 
the best performances in the exhibition. In his 
other three themes (landscapes), however, this 
worker found easier tasks. His “Last Rays” 
excelled by fine atmospheric qualities, the separa- 
tion of planes being specially commendable. 

In eight well-chosen prints, Ralph Osborne 
displayed convincingly his creative ability and 
power of artistic interpretation. He was seen 
at his best in ‘“Water-Front—Nantucket”’. 
Here the artist revealed his mastery in pictorial 
composition and judicious control of detail. 
The boats were arranged to form a gracefully 
pleasing line, instead of an irregular, scattered 
group—as is sometimes the case with other 
workers when picturing similar scenes—and 
added greatly to the structural beauty of an 
admirable ensemble; whereas the judicious dis- 
tribution of light was not the least charm of 
this typical scene of the historic and picturesque 
island on Nantucket Sound. 

With but three prints constituting his exhibit, 
Harold I. Orne appeared advantageously as a 
progressive picture-maker. In “The Work of 
the Wind”, he recorded with fidelity to nature a 
strikingly pleasing effect of light and shade on 
the snow-covered side of a mountain. 

Of the six miscellaneous prints by Olav A. 
Ostby, ‘The Girl of the Hour” (a young woman, 
holding a lighted cigarette aloft in her hand 
and posed closely against a dark wall or screen), 
was the most interesting. Effectively illumi- 
nated, as she was, the model formed a striking, 
poster-like design: 

Five prints sufficed to demonstrate Philip A. 
Palmer’s success in picturing inviting episodes of 
spring, summer and winter. Two views of a 
brook in mid-winter formed delightful studies in 
curves, and “Willows in Mystic Valley” attested 
his knowledge of the principles of composition. 

The portrait-gallery of the exhibition, so-called, 
was to be found in the exhibit of W. H. C. 
Pillsbury, which consisted of six portraits, largely 
of members of the club. Colonel Andrews will 
go a long way to be photographed more satisfy- 
ingly than in the present instance. It was a 
real portrait of the sitter. Another, also made 
in the studio of the club, was that of Horace B. 
Turner, seated, pen in hand and lost in thought, 
at a desk near a window. These, and other 
successes, proved conclusively that Mr. Pillsbury 
occupies a high place as a portraitist. 
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THE DISTANT SAIL 


UNION CAMERA CLUB—BOSTON 


The exhibit of four prints, quite varied in char- 
acter, by Gustav H. Seelig, did scant justice to 
this sterling artist—one whose camera-per- 
formances are always inspiring to students and 
the envy of artists generally. Nevertheless, his 
solitary gem, ““Dune-Shadow”, made an imme- 
diate appeal, even to the most critical observer, 
on account of the masterful treatment of one 
of the simplest outdoor subjects—a sand-dune 
and its shadow. It was a straight bromide done 
in appropriately delicate sepia. 

“The Bough”, simple in pictorial design and in 
straightforward treatment, was certainly the best 
of Albert C. Sherman’s five prints. More 
engaging, however, was an episode in child-life— 
two little tots, hand in hand, who had just 
stepped out of a deep shadow in the immediate 
foreground into the bright sunlight. 

Unique conception and successfully 
expressed, ‘“‘Work and Worship’, distinguished 
Joseph Coburn Smith’s exhibit of three points. 
A laborer engaged at work in the near fore- 
ground buried in deep shadow furnished the 
basis for the material conception of ‘“Work’’; 
whereas a church (Notre Dame, Paris) seen in 
the distance through a dark opening or exit, 


ENNIS W. CLARKE 


provided the spiritual contrast. It was a picture 
to stir the imagination of the beholder, and re- 
flected credit on the inventive faculty of the artist. 
Though a full-fledged professional portraitist, 
Richard Grenville Spencer displayed nine prints 
of a widely varied character, portraiture, genre, 
architecture, and landscape. Though eminently 
successful in each of these several fields of pic- 
torial endeavor, Mr. Spencer manifested a high 
degree of originality in “When Idols Crash’’. 
It represented a young woman laboring under a 
severe shock or in seeming despair, and trying 
to check her emotions by pressing a clenched 
fist against her teeth. It was a moment of 
intense passion, dramatically expressed; indeed, 
the capacity of the picture-space seemed too 
small to restrain the dramatic movement of the 
excited subject. Among the artist’s architec- 
tural subjects, a doorway to Beauvais cathedral 
was interpreted with tender feeling. The print 
was a truthful gray in tone, and very beautiful. 
Of William L. Tisdell’s three prints (English 
and Irish subjects), the Parliament Buildings, 
London, seen through a Gothic window of West- 
minster, deserved the most attention. It was 
an architectural design of dignity and beauty. 
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Pictorialism and Life 


HAROLD W. COLE 


4x50 discussion to the contrary not- 
-) withstanding, art seems to me to be 
mY that higher generalisation on life 


and things, the understanding of 

==3} which helps the individual to live 
more fully, both unto himself and in relation to 
his fellowman. Were it otherwise, that diffident 
attitude often assumed by cliques would be gen- 
eral and salutary and not strident and ephemeral. 
Considered broadly, all things to me are utili- 
tarian. No single unit can stand isolated, and 
retain a definite measure of value. As every 
Robinson Crusoe on his island, if he is to point a 
usefulness, must have his Man Friday, so every 
element, every action in life requires another ele- 
ment, another act to complement it. The worth- 
iest action, the noblest thought or deed, is such 
by virtue of its affinity to other elements. 

It is thus, I think, that the phrase, “Art for 
art’s sake’’, becomes an anomaly in the plan of 
life. I see no reason for action, whether in pic- 
torialism or poetry, in machinery or music, if 
there be no motive, no sincere actuating intent 
behind it. Therefore, let us say rather, “Art for 
life’s sake’’, and so abolish contradiction. To 
develop the whole man should be the aim of all 
true education, or, if you will, of life. 

Strictly speaking, art is too wonderful a means 
in life to reduce to rule of thumb, and efforts at 
such, although sincere perhaps, have still left 
Hamlet’s dictum, “There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophies”, pretty much at the seat 
of things. It is sufficient for me in art if I may 
dissect just sufficiently to unite; for all art that is 
worthy of the name teaches design and intent. 
To get a glimpse of the universally Grand Scheme 
of Things implies effort toward observing things 
in their proper relation, one to another. 

Photography—pictorialism—music, painting, 
poetry, sculpture, literature generally—all are 
indissolubly related to him who applies himself 
to the earnest study of the highest in nature and 
in man. I embrace with Cowper the truth that 
“T am monarch of all I survey’’, not in the mate- 
rial and less desirable sense strictly, but in the 
spirit; and through and by this fact I learn the 
beneficent influence of tolerance, of sympathy, 
of respect and love for my kind. 

If it feeds not my imagination, if it adds no 
wit to my power of original thought, to my appre- 
ciation and understanding of life, all hue and ery 
soever in art’s name leaves me diffident and cold. 
‘To know’’—and by that I mean to see, to feel, 


and so to grow insofar as I may—this, to me, is 
the prime desideratum. If true insight into and 
appreciation of art be mine, my associations with 
my fellowmen will, ipso facto, be tempered with 
that recognition of and striving for justice which 
at once serves and ennobles. 

Of the ways of life, they are perpetually 
manifold. I recall how in early childhood I was 
strangely fascinated by the ares and curves 
described by the swaying to and fro of a bell- 
cord suspended from the ceiling of a trolley-car 
on which I used occasionally to ride. Often I 
sat enraptured in a kind of glorious trance, 
sensing a feeling at once lovely and unfathom- 
able, as I watched the rhythmic swaying of the 
cord. It was only when the conductor would 
yank abruptly upon the rope, drawing it taut 
amidst a flash of cutting lines and angles, that my 
inmost child-being would revolt. From obser- 
vation there I was taking my first lessons in the 
poetry of motion. I did not realise it then, 
though I know it now. 

Years after my street-car experience, I studied 
that phase of representation known as drawing, 
from which I learned somewhat of that ethereal 
beauty in the structure of the human female 
form. I was shown that much of this beauty, 
elusive but potent, can be described basically in 
ares and circles. Here it was that the bell-cord 
of my trolley-riding days of childhood became 
associated, down years almost dim with time, 
with my comprehension and understanding of 
beauty. I might add, parenthetically, that later 
I came to appreciate also something of the geo- 
metrical nicety of lines and angles, the very 
glimpses of which, seen in that bell-cord, stirred 
me to disgust and prompted me to hurl childish 
anathemas upon the head of that unsuspecting 
trolley-conductor. 

To pictorialism I owe much of my understand- 
ing of and respect for the beauty and power of 
music. My interest in the latter, co-ordinated 
with study in pictorialism, has taught me that 
the contrast, the balance, the harmony and unity 
which appeals to the eye also finds inroads on the 
imagination and the emotions through the ear. 
Composers realise in sound the existence of these 
elements; find them—all things being equal—and 
succeed, or miss them and fail. In short, we 
counsel the eye, and the ear responds and is 
quickened thereby. 

In common parlance I have been dubbed a 
“highbrow’’, and there have been times, in weak- 
ness, when I have winced under the imprecation. 
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Yet, what a trivial price to pay for a glimpse of 
Truth! I have met—all too often, alas!—an 
intellectual veneer which I would willingly call 
“highbrowism”’; but as for art and “highbrow- 
ism” being synonymous, only superficiality— 
stupidity, I almost said—will countenance any 
gesture which would link the twain. 

What elemental and therefore fundamental 
stuff in photography! A feast fit for kings, I 
take it. Chemistry—a word into which the 
whole gigantic tapestry of physical mutation and 
change is embodied, with its pattern unvarying 
and unutterable in its beauty and mystery! 

Light, optics—dust and energy and a pinch of 
alkali! Yet combine and comprehend them, 
glimpse somewhat of their potentialities, and they 
blaze a path of limitless glory into the soul. 
Cosmic relations high as heaven and deep as 
darkness, and to be won only by struggle, and 
privation and, it may be, even suffering. Some- 
thing to ponder and dream upon here, it seems to 
me. “If there be any praise, and if there be any 
glory, think on these things.” The quotation 
is from St. Paul. 

I study astronomy and learn thereby some- 
thing of that elevation of spirit of which Pascal 
spoke so fittingly: ‘““By space the universe encom- 
passes and swallows me up like an atom; by 
thought I comprehend the World’. Unity, and 
design here again; Shelley’s “music of the 
spheres”. This too, I have come to seek; have 
come to carry with me, in my humble way, into 
my associations with men by brothers, and into 
the study of what I will call the real pictorialism. 

That I am not a master pictorially does not, I 
think, mean that my efforts are useless. On the 
contrary. I study the masters, in fact, not only 
to enable me to Do, but to Grow as well; then I 
go out and understand why my tique of a news- 
boy pauses on the street-corner, bathed in the 
long rays of the mellow afternoon sun, wondering 
why his shadow is so much taller than he. 


The place where men meet to seek the highest 
is holy ground. Someone has said that. To me 
that ground is the World, into which I am content 
to go forth in my attempts at discernment. 
Even as we have the artist in Doing, is it not well 
to consider, at times, the artist in Being? How 
much richer and truer life becomes. 

The worthwhile things in life, the really impor- 
tant things, all have their price; but this value is 
not set on the stock-exchange. Rather, let us 
say, their cost can be computed on the basis only 
of the amount of life which is required to be given 
in exchange for them. Relation, balance: enough 
of this, not too much of that—such, in a com- 
posite, are art and life at their best. Selection 
thus becomes the complement of quality, of 
everlastingness, in a sense. 

What is art anyway but that which, by 
represention, awakens and inspires? Surely, art 
that does not live and breathe, that does not 
react unto higher and nobler ends upon the 
impressions, the impulses of men, is pander to 
the gods. ‘“Highbrowism!’’ Let us fear it not. 
Weigh me out a pound of coffee, Mr. Grocer; do 
it earnestly, sincerely, as work, and in the interim 
I will try to compute your affinity with Homer 
and Chopin, with Corot and with Whitehead. 

And so I say, let us carry our heads high in the 
clouds, keeping, at the same time, our feet on the 
warm and kindly sod. Somewhere between the ex- 
tremes, in moments, that emotional veil between 
sight and insight will be rent, and that which is 
seen, which is felt, will suddenly achieve a higher 
reality. 

I have beheld the beauty of the commonplace, 
the grandeur of the sublime, through the effort of 
the pictorialists; and firm in the belief that the 
only asset to living is life, I am working in my 
own little way. Finally, I like to believe that 


those whose work has brought me such delight 
and understanding, while artists in Doing, are 
also artists in Being. 
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MHOTOGRAPHING children is a 
| game as well as an art. To make 
] a success of it, the photographer 
must play with the children their 
ST way, or he must be expert enough 
to make them play his way without their being 
conscious of his direction. Naturalness is the 
keynote of success in child-photography; and 
a camera-conscious child will never lose himself 
enough to become a successful subject. Very 
young children are usually easy to handle 
unless they happen to be excessively bashful. 
It pays to take time to get acquainted with 
a timid child. Some youngsters are frightened 
at a camera, and forcing them to pose for pic- 
tures at that time would be a tragedy as far 
as the results are concerned. In going to a 
strange home ‘I pay very little attention, at 
first, to my. subject. I visit with the mother 
for a time and find what particular ideas she 
wants carried out. The camera is left in sight 
so that the child accustoms itself to me and the 
instrument at the same time. Children are 
all curious; and, if not rushed, they will usually 
make the first advances. Once they do, the 
hardest part is over. 

Most of my work with children has been out 
of doors. My first experience with indoor-work 
rather discouraged me from making further 
attempts in that direction. I was spending 
a couple of months in a little town in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in North Carolina, and I 
had just acquired a new Graflex camera. It 
came by express, and even with the minute 
directions which accompanied it, it seemed 
terribly complicated to me. There was no 
one in the town who had any knowledge of 
cameras, so I studied the instructions carefully, 
and practised all the operations without a film 
until I felt sufficiently expert to meet any emer- 
gency. The station-agent had befriended us; 
and, when I found he had no pictures of his 
children, I promptly offered to photograph 
them. The agent took time off so that he 
could assist. The children proved to be the 
imputable kind. They were so curious about 
the camera they insisted on examining it at 
close quarters. The mother shot out a battery 
of “Do’s” and “‘Don’ts”, until the youngsters 
were more bewildered than I was and that 
was plenty. The climax was reached when the 
mother gave each child a stick of gum. They 
settled down in a chair to enjoy themselves. 
My camera was advertised to make pictures 
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at one-thousandth of a second; but it positively 
refused to stop the motion of those jaws in that 
light. However, it would never do to admit 
defeat; so I made several exposures hoping 
against hope that I might catch a moment when 
the gum-chewers stopped to rest. They were 
apparently untiring, and I went home to see 
what I had acquired on my film. Just as I 
was about to run the film in the developer, 
a thought came which had me absolutely stopped. 
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In making all those exposures I had forgotten 
to remove the slide. The film was blank. Of 
course, I trumped up a reasonable excuse for 
my customers; but I was deeply mortified. 
However, it was a valuable lesson. Few, 
indeed, have been the pictures since that I 
have made on a piece of black rubber. 
Picturing children out of doors is not so nerve- 
racking. No matter if they are chewing gum, 
although I have never had another experience 
in that direction, a snapshot in the sunlight 
would have a reasonable chance of success. 
I like the sunny effects, especially those made 
against the light. There is a lightness and 
joyousness that fits in with child-life. It is 
sometimes difficult to shade the lens from the 
sun’s rays; but a little experimenting will show 
one the best way with his camera. An assistant 
would be very useful at this work; but any 
unnecessary person is a needless distraction. 
It is hard enough to make myself and the camera 
inconspicuous. The younger kiddies can usually 
be interested in a toy or their play so that they 
forget the camera. That’s when I like to make 
my pictures. The mother is often a great 
help, especially if she be told in a tactful way 
how to direct the child’s movements so that 
it is unconscious of direction. But if she insists 


on posing her youngster, I send her on an errand 
and try and catch some pictures while she’s 
gone. Invariably those are the poses she likes 
best when I bring back the proofs. 

Older children are a different problem. They 
are too wise. I may tell them stories or even 
play their games with them; but let me pick 
up the camera and immediately they assume 
their best dress-up manners. Spontaneity is 
gone; so that I try another tack. Children 
are natural actors; and, if I can get past their 
self-consciousness the battle is half won. Some- 
times I tell them what I want to do. We 
pretend it’s a stage and they are the actors and 
when they enter into the spirit of the play, they 
get an immense amount of fun out of it. “‘“Mak- 
ing Movies” is another good stall. I am a 
director. Scenes have to be taken over and 
over again, and somewhere in that “over and 
over” I catch just the pose I want. The family- 
dog or cat is a useful ally. Almost any child 
wants to have his pet’s picture,made and he 
will become so interested in the procedure that 
he is very likely to forget that he may be in 
the picture himself. 

Backgrounds are, of course, important; and 
they are also difficult. A child at play isn’t 
concerned with what’s back of him. Scenery 
doesn’t count, only as it may be made part 
of his game. By focusing sharply upon the 
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subject, the background, providing it is at a 
distance, is usually blurred sufficiently to be 
of secondary importance. Such things as a 
clapboarded house, and decided lines that pull 
the eyes away from the subject, must be avoided. 
I pick my background and then try to keep it. 
It doesn’t want to be anything elaborate, per- 
haps a vine-covered wall, some bushes, distant 
shrubbery of trees, a roadway or even a clear 
sky. But if I can catch a pose I want, I don’t 
hesitate to make the exposure. The parents 
will usually want the characteristic little atti- 
tudes regardless of the surroundings; and by 
making plenty of pictures there will be sure 
to be some suitable for gifts to friends. Playing 
up children’s pictures for Christmas-gifts is 
one of the best ways to get a trade. And as 
children grow so fast and change so quickly it 
is an unending source of revenue, once the 
trade is established. 

Any camera will make good children’s pic- 
tures. Sometimes a small one because of its 
unobtrusiveness will succeed where a large one 
will fail. My favorite is the Graflex. There 
is not so much guesswork, and I understand 
its possibilities. I am also very partial to the 
soft-focus lens, although I realise the difficulty 
of keeping it in focus on a moving object. Its 
softness of outline gives a charm that is unsur- 
passed, especially where the picture is filled 
with sunlight. 

Another point that means much, according 
to my notion, is clothes. The old saying that 
clothes don’t make a man may be true; but 
clothes have a lot to do with our impressions 
of a man as well as with his attitude toward 
life; and so with children, clothes have an influ- 
ence upon their behavior. Dress them up, and 
they acquire company manners. Life is a 
serious proposition. Leave on their old play 
things and they are free to be themselves, just 
children, bubbling over with the exuberance 
of youth. Age and responsibilities and cares 
come all too soon; and when youth is gone it 
can’t be brought back and photographed. 

Association with children is an education 
in itself. If, while we are trying to transfer 
to paper impressions of the spirit of childhood, 
we can absorb some of their simplicity, their 
faith in human nature, and their power of 
finding happiness in trifles, our work will be 
doubly worth while. To become again as little 
children refreshes the mind and enriches the heart. 

[There are usually two methods which may be 
employed to tell someone how to do a thing. 
We may go into detail and describe each step 
and each instrument or article used; then again, 
we may point out the objective, give a few 
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general directions and depend upon the initiative 
and skill of the person to attain success. In 
this helpful article by Miss Bell, we may not 
learn so much about whether she advises metol 
or glycin for a developer as we do about one of 
the first steps in child-photography which is to 
win the confidence of the child. In a similar 
sense, we might suggest the use of a soft-focus 
lens for a beautiful landscape; but, if the person 
addressed has no understanding of what con- 
stitutes a beautiful landscape, our first step is 
to talk composition, not lenses. There is an 
important place for the technician and detailed 
data; but there is an equally important place 
for the man or woman who seeks to bring out 
a love of beauty so that beauty in nature may 
be seen, understood and photographed. First 
must come an understanding heart, trained to 
see a picture; then we may discuss lenses, cameras 
and developers to advantage. A discussion of the 
manufacture of pigments and brushes or the 
methods of applying oil-color to canvas would not 
make a painter. Whether it be painter or picto- 
rialist, let him first respond to beauty, and know 
it—then consider 
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A Survey of Cameras 
WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


Part IV—Process-Cameras 


JHE subject of the present article 
4| very naturally demands more of a 
BY spirited scientific description than 
merely a drab camera-survey. Proc- 
SE) ess-cameras embody the same 
photographic principles as all other types of 
cameras; but the usual adjustments are much 
larger and require more exact manipulation. 
Furthermore, the significant difference is that 
they lean heavily towards science and involve 
processes which are generally unfamiliar not 
only to amateurs but to most everyone who is 
not a scientific savant. And, yet, the results 
of these processes have become so common and 
universal that we look upon them as a part of 
our daily existence. However, at one time we 
have probably wondered how photographs of 
luxurious gardens were printed in a beautiful 
reproduction of the original colors, or how mi- 
crobes invisible to the naked eye were photo- 
graphed large enough to be printed in a magazine. 
These are two of the many interesting marvels 
which this type of camera is accomplishing for 
the world. Process-cameras, like studio-outfits, 
are usually designed to be set up and operated in 
a special room, and cannot be carried out of 
doors. They, therefore, possess the nature of 
factory machinery, and, indeed, many, like the 
Photostat, are in reality large machines with 
dimensions of dozens of feet. 

The process-cameras I am about to deal with 
divide themselves quite readily into what are 
commonly termed process, photomicrographic, and 
miscellaneous cameras. The generic sense of the 
word ‘“‘process’’ covers all three, of course; but 
in its more specific sense it is also the universal 
name for the first kind of camera because the 
latter is for work which is more correctly thought 
of as a process than is photomicrography, for 
instance. 

We will examine the strictly process-cameras 
first, then. Of all the three kinds, this one will 
probably afford the most popular interest, since 
it is so closely related to the magazine and news- 
paper pictures we see every day. Process-cameras 
are constructed upon the same lines as studio- 
equipments. That is, the former have the same 
lens, plate, and bellows-supporting boxes, all 
three connected by the bellows, and traveling 
back and forth on a track. However, they are 
much larger, the usual models being built for 
plates from 17144 x 1744 to 40144 x 4014, with 


bellows-extension from 50 to 60 to 100 inches. 
The front and rear boxes are four to six inches 
thick and travel separately the full length of the 
track. The processes included in the capacities 
of these cameras are engraving, halftone and 
color-reproduction, copying, enlarging, and reduc- 
ing. And here, in order that the reader: can 
better understand the operation of the cameras, 
I shall briefly describe the halftone and color- 
processes. 

In making a halftone, a machine carrying a 
sharp diamond scratches lines diagonally across a 
flawless sheet of glass at intervals of 1/50 or 1/100 
of an inch. Hydrofloric acid is then allowed to 
eat deeper into the lines, where an opaque sub- 
stance is placed afterwards. Two sheets of glass 
prepared thus are fastened together so that the 
lines cross each other and form minute squares. 
This “‘screen”’ is placed very close to a plate in a 
camera and an object is photographed through 
the series of squares. The result is a very fine 
gradation of tone. This “screen plate’ is 
printed—the same as with paper—on a block of 
copper, the image being etched out by acid 
instead of developed, as with paper. The image 
is then simply stamped on paper with ink. The 
only difference in the case of the color-process 
is that three different plates are exposed through 
the screen, with the addition of color-filters for 
the correction of yellow, violet, and green, respec- 
tively. Three copper plates are then made in the 
same way, inked, each in its original color, and 
the three colored images superimposed on each 
other on the book-page. 

The Levy Process-Cameras are perhaps the 
best known for this work. In the rear box is the 
screen-carrying device mounted on micrometer- 
adjustments, so that everything can be exactly 
parallel with the plate. It is also equipped with 
a light-tight door. Here, therefore, the screen 
may be slowly racked to varying distances to 
the plate to give a coarse or very fine gradation 
of tones. Another type of engraving-camera is 
the Levy Quadexposure Outfit, by which one can 
make four 634 x 634 negatives on one 20 x 20 
plate, and is so constructed with a view of saving 
the expense of using the full plate unnecessarily. 
The Levy Copying, Enlarging and Reducing 
Camera has a bellows-extension of 97 inches, 
necessitating two extra frame-supports. Most of 
these cameras are mounted with their tracks, on 
long 12- to 16-foot camera-stands with a copying- 
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board at oneend. The Eastman KodakCompany 
makes a copying, reducing, and enlarging camera 
taking plates or films from 314 x 41% to 8 x 10 
sizes. This outfit is excellent for the amateur, 
for it has kits, a 5-inch bed, sliding-and-falling 
front, and costs about $125. 

With the large Photostat Recorder one no 
longer meets the conventional camera-shape; 
for this instrument looks more like a huge piece 
of photographic machinery. To quote from a 
booklet published by the manufacturers, ‘‘the 
Photostat is a simple, practical machine for 
quickly producing photographic copies of all 
kinds of documents, commercial papers, maps, 
drawings, blueprints,”” and I might add that 
among such papers are deeds, contracts, and 
court-records. This machine consists of a tall 
metal closet with a bellows-and-lens arrange- 
ment traveling out from the upper half on an 
over-hanging projecting trolley-frame. Two or 
three feet directly beneath the lens and bellows 
is a platform where the object to be photo- 
graphed is placed; while a little above on each 
side of the platform a long arm projects and 
contains powerful lights for the illumination 
of the object. Instead of using plates, the object 
is photographed directly on sensitised paper. 


The result is, of coure, a negative image; but it 
is sharp and clear in every detail, and this is 
the most important value in a photograph record. 
As the reader has probably divined, the picture 
is taken at right angles, and therefore the lens 


is fitted with a reflecting-mirror. Attached 
to the rear is a portable darkroom equipped 
with the developing-outfit. 

To operate the mtachine, one places himself 
in a chair in front of the platform, and by numer- 
ous foot and hand levers he controls the rise 
or side movements of the platform, lamp arms, 
and bellows. Large rolls of paper 350 feet 
long are loaded in the cabinet behind the bellows 
and the object laid upon the platform and 
adjusted and focused. A pressure of a foot 
lever makes the exposure; the pressing of another 
starts a motor, which turns the paper on the 
other side for the second exposure. The motor 
then winds the exposed paper down, cuts it off, 
and drops it into the darkroom. In this way 
it is calculated that one machine will produce 
1,000 record copies per day. Sometimes a 
recording office is fitted with six of these ma- 
chines, thus meriting being called a young 
factory. A smaller photostat is also made, 
which consists of merely a large box and bellows 
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mounted on track and high camera-stand and 
projecting out over a platform below. This 
model returns to the typical camera shape and 
manipulation. 

Instead of approaching the nature of machin- 
ery, microscopic cameras are more like miniature 
and plate cameras. They are simply attached 
to an ordinary microscope for the purpose 
of photographing greatly magnified things which 
are otherwise invisible to the naked eye, such 
as bacteria, and the composition of cloth. They 
use either plates or films in vest pocket to 8 x 10 
sizes, and are fitted with every-day shutters. 
The Lucas camera is of the miniature type; that 
is, the camera itself is merely a tube about 
four inches long with shutter and_ shutter- 
release on one end and a box about two inches 
square on the other end, the whole being at- 
tached vertically to the microscope. The box 
is to hold standard vest pocket roll-film or 45-mm. 
x 60-mm. plates. Two tubes of different lengths 
afford magnifications of approximately 50 and 
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100 diameters. The Zeiss Siedentopf Camera 
has the additional advantage of a device which 
allows the object to be viewed while the ex- 
posure is taking place, and is, therefore, practical 
in photographing living organisms. Bausch & 
Lomb make about six models of the typical 
plate-camera style in 4x 5, 5x7, and 8x 10 sizes. 
These are mounted on either a vertical sup- 
porting rod or on a horizontal rod with the 
necessary metal stand for microscope and 
lighting. They have bellows-extensions of 20 to 
24 inches; and, in general, look like an ordinary 
plate-camera except that they have no box to 
fold into. They are especially adapted to 
metallurgical photography. The Leitz Camera 
is a 5x7 vertical outfit with a very short 10- 
inch extension. Many of the plate microscopic 
cameras are equipped with “kits” to change 
the sizes of pictures. One very essential point 
in all process work is correct illumination, and 
in photographing microscopic specimens where 
clearness depends upon the arrangement of the 
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light, it is doubly important. Therefore, it is 
customary to use strong arc lights which may be 
placed a few inches from the specimen at an 
angle of about 60 or 70 degrees. Most of these 
are electric and fitted with groundglass and 
reflectors to give a strong lighting without glare. 

With the Eastman F. & S. Finger-Print 
Camera we return to the field of small portable 
professional cameras where we may once more 
feel at home after our sojourn into the austere 
realm of science. This machine photographs 
not only finger-prints but also any small record, 
as a signature or pattern. Hence it is some- 
thing like the photostat, only it is more prac- 
tical for getting at small records quickly. It 
takes 2144x314 plates, cut-films, or roll-films, 
and is merely an 1134 x 6 x 6 leather-covered box 
fitted with a handle, so that the detective’s 
assistant, for instance, can carry it anywhere 
with him, ready for instant use. Four small 
electric lamps run by batteries inside, are sit- 


uated just behind the front aperture to illu- 
minate the object when the exposure is made. 
The camera will take Graflex accessories, is 
fitted with a Kodak Anastigmat F/6.3 lens, 
and with the batteries it weighs but 5 lbs. 5 oz. 

This survey or rather examination of a few 
types of process cameras will at least introduce 
amateurs to the exaggerated, and what will 
probably seem at first grotesque, variations 
of the familiar Kodaks one sees every day. 
Halftone and _ color-process, and_ enlarging, 
copying, and reducing, cameras may be pur- 
chased from the Eastman Kodak Company 
and The Ostrander Seymour Company, 38 
Park Row, New York City. Eimer & Amend, 
201 E. 18th St., New York City, is the agent 
for all microscopic cameras. Not that I expect 
any amateurs to invest in any process-camera 
outfits; but for those who may be thinking of 
some day establishing themselves as _process- 
photographers, these addresses may be of value. 
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beings are virtually all 

AG i so constituted that whenever we 
accomplish something that appeals 
Hape to us as being worth while we 
i become greatly cheered up and 
life becomes much more enjoyable. And in this 
situation there is a splendid opportunity for the 
amateur photographer to direct his energies 
along specific lines which will give him the 
greatest possible pleasure from his photographic 
activities. In other words, if the amateur can 
feel that he is actually accomplishing something 
worth while with his photography, he will find 
his interest in photography greatly increasing 
and he will find his pleasure from photography 
also increasing tremendously. 

To accomplish something worth while generally 
calls for a real effort. Consequently, if the 
photographer finds it the easiest thing in the 
world to make some particular kind of pictures, 
he often doesn’t get as much of a feeling of 
accomplishment as when he makes pictures in 
some other branch of photography which requires 
more of an effort, even though his pictures in 
this other branch may not be so good. 

For instance, suppose that the amateur photo- 
grapher is wonderfully good at making group- 
pictures of his family and of his friends. Suppose 
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that he has a real knack in posing such groups 
and in getting just the right light-effects, and 
all that sort of thing. Suppose that everyone 
who sees these group-pictures remarks about 
their superiority. Of course, in such circum- 
stances, the photographer takes a certain amount 
of pride in his work; but it is also quite likely 
that the photographer feels that he could do 
even more worth-while things in photography. 

In such a case, then, the photographer would 
find it a distinctly worth-while proposition from 
every angle to step out and make some cloud- 
pictures or some landscapes, or something of 
that sort. If he could with real effort get as good 
results from cloud-pictures and landscapes as 
he does with groups, then he would have a 
feeling of accomplishment that would be very 
satisfactory indeed. He would feel that he was 
making progress, getting ahead in the photo- 
graphic art; and all this would give him greater 
pleasure in photography and more joy in living. 

This has proved to be the case time and again 
with numerous amateur photographers and, 
some times, the greater pleasure found by the 
amateurs in photography through this acquire- 
ment of an accomplishment-complex has done 
wonders for them in the way of bettering their 
health. 
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A middle western manufacturer of about 
sixty-five years of age suffered a breakdown 
from overwork not so very long ago and came 
out to the Pacific Coast to recuperate. This 
manufacturer rusticated around at some of the 
Southern California resort-hotels, getting worse 
instead of better, and having an utterly miserable 
time of it. He became discouraged and down- 
hearted until, at last, a wise young doctor had 
a heart-to-heart talk with him. 

“Tsn’t there anything you're interested in 
outside of your business, back there in the 
middle west?”’ asked the doctor. ‘Isn't there 
anything you could make your hobby and get 
really interested in?” 

“Well,” said the manufacturer, ‘I’ve always 
liked photography and I’m pretty good at 
making pictures. But nowadays almost anyone 
can make good pictures with the superior 
equipment you can buy. 

The doctor was something of an enthusiastic 
photographic amateur himself and he thought 
there might be an opportunity here to get the 
patient stirred up. 

“Have you ever tried to get any unusual 
pictures?” the doctor queried. ‘““The sort of 
pictures that would be in a prize-winning class? 
Or the sort that people would exclaim about?” 

“No,” said the manufacturer, with a little 
more animation than he had previously been 
displaying. 

“T’ve got an idea that if you tried to accom- 
plish something really worth while in photo- 
graphy you’d get your mind off yourself and be 
on the highroad to health soon,”’ declared the 
doctor. ‘Now the Chamber of Commerce here, 
of which I’m one of the directors, is planning 
to get out a booklet boosting our city. We want 
the most striking photographs for the book 
we can get—the sort of pictures that would 
mirror the real spirit of this place without 
giving any false ideas about it. So far, we 
haven’t been able to get just the sort of pictures 
we want. So why don’t you try to get them?” 

The manufacturer looked up with real interest. 

*That’s a good idea!’ he exclaimed. 

Forthwith the manufacturer went to the 
local photo-supply store and spent $300 for 
equipment, although he knew that the most 
he could get for the photographs would be $25 
or $30. And he spent three weeks making 
hundreds of pictures and re-taking scenes at 
various times of the day until he got just exactly 
the right light and shade in each picture. 

Finally, the manufacturer presented the 


choicest of his camera-shots to his friend, the 
doctor, and the doctor passed them on to the 
other directors in the Chamber of Commerce 


who were simply delighted with them. They 
were used in the Chamber’s booklet, of course, 
and the manufacturer was more pleased over 
this accomplishment than almost anything else 
that he’d ever been connected with during his 
entire career. And, not only did this proposition 
bring a great deal of joy to the manufacturer, but 
it also brought him health; for at the end of the 
three weeks, he was in better condition than 
he’d been for years. 

Another elderly man was in such poor health 
that he couldn’t get anywhere outside of the 
little yard surrounding his home. He could do 
a little walking around the yard, but that was 
all. Because of his condition he was exceedingly 
blue and discouraged and life seemed like a 
dreary thing to him, indeed. 

Here again his physician was a wise diplomat. 

“You've got a camera,” said the physician to 
the patient, “‘and you’ve always enjoyed photo- 
graphy. I believe that if you could revive your 
interest in photography it would give you a 
new interest in life, take your mind off yourself 
and get you started toward recovering your 
health. I’ve been thinking that you could, for 
instance, try to make photographs of this yard 
and the house, showing them when they look 
the most beautiful. Study them under various 
conditions and then make pictures of them. Try 
to make your pictures the most beautiful that 
have ever been made of a local house and garden.” 

The patient became interested in the propo- 
sition and spent days on a single view. At the 
end of the summer-months, the patient had a 
really wonderful collection of views and was in 
better health than he’d been for years. The 
fact of acquiring an accomplishment-complex 
with his photography had been the best thing 
in the world for him. 

To acquire an accomplishment-complex in 
photography is a simple thing. All you need to 
do is to select some branch of picture-making 
in which you’ve never done very much, and 
then go ahead and do something really worth 
while in that direction. If, for instance, you’ve 
never photographed animal-life, see what you 
can do in getting wonderfully attractive pictures 
of the neighborhood cats and dogs. Or if you’ve 
never photographed clouds, see what you can 
do with your present equipment. 

To really accomplish something new and 
worth while in photography is one of the most 
pleasing sensations in the world, because you 
can always have the record of your accomplish- 
ment right at hand. Begin now to get more 
pleasure out of photography and more joy out 
of life by acquiring a photographic accomplish- 
ment-complex. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE CHAPEL AT NIGHT 


ROBERT W. MEADER 


HONORABLE MENTION—EXPOSURE-MAKERS COMPETITION 
Photo-finished by A. W. Gove, Middlebury, Vermont 


The Making of Gum-Prints 


LINA LONGAKER 


M-PRINTS, what a lot of pos- 
sibilities they offer! Yet, it is a 
| field that the amateur and profes- 
sional photographer rarely touch, 
== partly because it sounds difficult, 
and partly because it is a bit out of the beaten 
path. If, however, one will but try his hand 
at making these beautiful, elusive prints, he is 
sure to find it a delightful photographic by-lane, 
and one that he may profitably explore. 
Although gum-prints are among the oldest of 
photographic processes, they are made so seldom 
today, that everyone admires them. The poet 
was right when he wrote, “‘Still sighs the world 
for something new”,—and gum-prints come as 
a complete surprise. 
“Is that a photographic etching or a charcoal- 
drawing, or what?” the uninitiated will exclaim 


when they see even a poor gum-print; and a 
successful one is enough to make even the critical 


stand back and proclaim you “an artist”. They 
began calling me that as soon as I began experi- 
menting with gum-prints; and because they 
were different, I had almost more orders than 
I could fill, and I am only a poor, dabbling 
amateur. 

It was a perfect gum-print in an amateur 
exposition that started me along the road of 
finding out how it was done. I read everything 
I could find on the making of gum-prints, and 
I had enough failures when I began to make 
them to discourage even an enthusiast. By 
degrees, however, I developed a system so 
simple that if it is followed, gum-prints are 
certain to result that are worth keeping and a 
wholly delightful part of one’s collection. 
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Gum-prints look as though they were made 
by hand, partially because one is able to 
use such interesting paper for prints. Char- 
coal drawing-papers, linen-papers, and Japanese 
papers all are adaptable. Yet, the only hand- 
work involved is the coating of the paper, and 
after a few trials, one finds this a simple operation. 

The making of gum-prints, however, begins 
before one enters the darkroom. It begins with 
the making of the negative. A heavy, dense 
negative will not make a good print, whereas a 
thin negative with quite a bit of detail gives 
a delightful result with only one printing. Some 
of my most interesting prints were made from 
negatives that I had made indoors, pictures of 
children that were so thin that I wondered if 
they would make good prints. 

The theory of making gum-prints is as simple 
as the tools required. Some good grade of 
paper is coated with a solution of gum-arabic 
which has been sensitised with bichromate, 
colored with lamp-black or some watercolor. 


H. LARARD WALLIS 


It is then exposed to the light and developed 
by washing in water. The water dissolves the 
unexposed parts of the gum-arabic and leaves 
permanently fixed the delicate tracery of the 
photograph. If more detail is desired in the 
shadows, the process is repeated. 

If one wishes to begin to make gum-prints, 
one needs two brushes,—a wide, flat, thin one 
to coat the paper, and a badger blender to brush 
out any unevenness in the coating. Armed with 
these two brushes, and his stock-solutions which 
are easy to make, he is ready to begin his adven- 
turing with gum-prints. 

To prepare the gum-arabic solution, I suspend 
two ounces of gum-arabic in a cheesecloth-bag 
in sixteen ounces of water for about twenty-four 
hours. It is one of the few ways that one can 
get the gum-arabic to dissolve. To this solution 
ten grains of mercuric chloride are added as a 
preservative. The bichromate-solution is made 
by dissolving two ounces of sodium-bichromate 
in twenty ounces of water. Potassium or 
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ammonium-bichromate may be used; but I have 
found that using sodium-bichromate as a sensi- 
tiser allows one a greater latitude in printing. 
Potassium-bichromate is faster, and ammonium 
slower. A tube of ivory black watercolors 
completes one’s equipment. If one wants 
variety in the color of one’s prints, one may add 
other colors. Brown watercolors give sepia- 
tones, and occasionally very unusual effects can 
be obtained by using green. Ivory black, 
however, gives a tone that is rich and desirable. 
Some enthusiasts recommend the use of lamp- 
black as a coloring-agent; but the resulting 
print is too often a greenish black. 

Choose a sunny afternoon for one’s first 
experiments, and begin coating the paper. The 
paper must be used the same day that it is coated. 
To coat it, one may use either the darkroom 
with an amber light, or the kitchen with the 
shades drawn. It is necessary that no direct 
light strikes the paper. The coating-solution 
is prepared by mixing two ounces of the gum- 
arabic solution with two of the bichromate, 
and about ‘half an inch of the watercolor. Using 
the thin brush, coat the paper as evenly as pos- 
sible. Then take the badger-blender, and brush 
over the paper, stippling out any dark spots. 
After each sheet is coated, the blender must 
be washed. It dries quickly if whirled in one’s 
hands. After the sheets are coated, they are 
hung up with thumb-tacks to dry. Under 
general conditions these sheets dry in about 
fifteen minutes. After a little practice, one is 
able to coat the paper so skillfully that it 
requires little blending. 

The only trick of the trade that is difficult 
to master is how long to expose the negative 
to the sunlight. It is almost impossible to give 
any hard-and-fast rule, for negatives and sun- 
light differ as the mornings. The trial-and-test 
method is about the only method that is sure. 
On an ordinarily bright day with a thin negative, 
I have found that fifteen minutes’ exposure 
gives a good result. But woe is yours if one 
does not correctly gauge the result, for the print 
will refuse to develop and there is trouble aplenty. 


If the exposure is correct, all that is necessary 
is to let the print soak in a pan of cold water 
for about half an hour. Slight over-exposure 
may be corrected by leaving it in the water 
for a longer time, by using hot water or running 
water. If a print has been quite badly over- 
exposed, one may turn the hose on it full blast. 
One of my most successful prints was made 
in this way; but it was because the architectural 
treatment of the subject responded well to this 
rough treatment. On the other hand, one is 
just as badly off if one exposes one’s print for 
too short a time. When it is put in the water 
it washes away, and if one hopes to rescue it 
by taking it from the water, it runs together. 

There is a general impression current that 
gum-prints require three or four printings; but I 
rarely use more than one or two, and the results 
are very pleasing. The unusual blockings of 
light and shade which a gum-print always 
emphasises is particularly characteristic of a 
gum-print which has only been printed once. 
The minute details are missing and one is sur- 
prised at the result. Faintly it suggests the 
treatment of a Rembrandt. 

If one decides, however, to give it more than 
one printing, the print must be coated with the 
sensitised solution as it was originally, exposed 
again to the light and washed. In making 
these multiple printings, great care must be 
used to see that the negative and print are cor- 
rectly registered. In printing for detail, it is 
not so necessary to give as long an exposure 
as in making the first print. 

After the gum-print has been developed in 
cold water, the prints are hung up to dry, either 
by means of thumb-tacks or clips. More attrac- 
tive results are obtained if gum-prints are made 
with a mat. It also makes it much easier to 
register a print in case multiple prints are made. 

If a mat is used, one’s gum-print is complete 
when it dries. An afternoon’s work is certain 
to yield half a dozen delightful and unusual 
prints, and in looking at them one forgets one’s 
failures in the joy of having made a perfect 
gum-print—a permanent pleasure. 
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Wolfeboro and Lake Winnipesaukee from an Airplane 
A. H. BEARDSLEY 


was a beautifully clear September 
morning, nearly a year ago, when 
my wife and I prepared to return 
| to Wolfeboro from an island several 

="Stem@) miles to the westward and north on 
Lake Winnipesaukee, after a few days of relaxa- 
tion from editorial duties. Just as we completed 
the rather unpleasant task of locking up the 
modest little camp, among the pines on Birch 
Island, and had stored our dunnage aboard the 
good ship Photoera, the distant drone of an 
airplane reached our ears. The sound increased 
until with a graceful swoop a U. S. Army Photo- 
graphic Plane shot down into the narrow con- 
fines of the Barber’s Pole—the channel which 
leads to Melvin Village at the foot of the Ossipee 
Mountains. From my military training in 
aérial photography at Chanute Field, Illinois, 
and my own experiences in the air, I realised 
that the pilot was apparently looking for some 
one. Then it flashed across my mind that this 
plane and the two officers in it were looking for 
me, as they had inquired my whereabouts when 
in Wolfeboro a few days previously. They were 
told that I was away on a short vacation and in- 
formed of the situation of the island. As luck 
would have it, they found me just in time; for 
in another half hour we would have been well 
on our homeward way. 

We ran out on a short pier and waved our 
hands to our friends of the air. They circled and 
swooped down on us, apparently just clearing 
the tree-tops. They waved to us as much as to 
say, ‘“‘we found you at last”, banked, swooped 
and gyrated about for several minutes, then 
waved good-bye and were off until they became 
but a tiny speck which soon disappeared behind 
the Belknap Mountains. As soon as we had 
recovered from the excitement, we set sail on 
our homeward way. 

As we glided along over the blue waters of the 
lake and in the brilliant sunshine of that Septem- 
ber day, I could not but envy my friends of the 
air and their exceptional photographic oppor- 
tunity. I had been up over the lake myself and 
I knew the magnificant panorama which only 
the aviator can see at its best. There were 
wonderful clouds, transparent shadows across the 
mountain-slopes; and, toward the north, the 
White Mountains were clearly visible, with 
Mount Washington clearly outlined behind the 
Ossipee Mountains. What an opportunity they 
did have! As a brother officer in the Army of 
the United States I wished them the best of 


luck, as we sailed along amid such a wealth of 
scenic beauty. I was just getting settled down 
to a quiet smoke when a little black speck 
appeared high over the Belknap Mountains, 
directly in front of us. It grew larger and soon 
our friends were again flying over us; but too 
high to see them individually. We were just 
rounding the point when they were nearly 
directly over us. Apparently they made an 
exposure; for in the original print of the picture 
on the next page, my motor-boat, and its curved 
wake behind, is clearly discernible. With a final 
dip of the plane and a circle or two around us, our 
friends from Mitchell Field were off again, this 
time heading for Center Harbor and Meredith. 
It was the last we saw of them, and we arrived 
at Wolfeboro after a delightful sail, and without 
further excitement. It was with sincere regret 
that I learned that Captain Hayes and Lieuten- 
ant Longfellow of the U. S. Air Corps had called 
in person to see me and that I was away on an 
island down the lake. However, in a sense, we 
did meet; and I hope that we shall have the 
pleasure to meet on the ground next time. 

One day early in the spring I received a tele- 
phone-message from Mr. John A. Edgerly, a 
member of the Governor’s Council of the State 
of New Hampshire. He wanted to know whether 
or not I had seen the airplane-photographs which 
had been made over the Lake Winnipesaukee 
region. I replied in the negative. With his 
customary courtesy and co-operation in such 
matters, Mr. Edgerly sent me the pictures. 
When I saw the stamp of the Eighth Photo 
Section, U.S. Air Corps, Mitchell Field, on each 
print I soon had the connection between these 
pictures and my friends of the air who swooped 
so gracefully over our heads last September. A 
letter to Mitchell Field brought a hearty response 
from Lieutenant J. K. McDuffie, Air Corps, who 
sent three prints, two of which are here repro- 
duced. Therefore, through the kindness and 
co-operation of these officers, I have the pleasure 
of giving our readers these exceptional pictures. 
It is unfortunate that the engraver with all his 
skill cannot retain the wonderful detail of the 
original pictures. The prints reveal the effec- 
tiveness of the special Aérial Panchromatic Film 
and the carefully fitted filters which are used with 
the Fairchild Aérial Cameras. 

There is another point in connection with these 
pictures which I feel compelled to make. Those 
of my readers who have visited Wolfeboro 
and the Lake Winnipesaukee region do not ask 
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me why I chose to live in the foothills of the 
White Mountains. They understand. In fact, 
most of them really envy me, and say so frankly. 
There is not “the tumult and the shouting” of 
the city, the daily rush in the subways, the 
crowds, the miles of hot pavements and brick- 
blocks, and the straining for social and business 
recognition with its, sometimes, hollow victories. 
The pace is slower. There is time to note the 
play of light and shade across the hills, the 
glorious sunset, the brilliant moonlight, the 
sparkle of the stars, the display of Northern 
Lights, the singing of the wind in the pines and 
the dancing waves of the lake. Then, too, there 
is time to be neighborly, to lend a helping hand, 
to realise that there are loyal friends and that 
there is a place in the world where young and old 
are glad to see you, say it and mean it. 

Thanks to excellent radio-receptions, and the 
splendidly equipped Carpenter School, Brews- 
ter Free Academy, Wolfeboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, fraternal and social organizations, lec- 
tures and concerts and an excellent library we 
are very far from being buried and out of touch 
with the world. In the summer-months we have 
with us hundreds of sterling men and women who 


Snapshooter 


“‘snapshooter” or an 
Perhaps some of the 
ag] newer readers of this magazine will, 

we §) like the proverbial Yankee, reply 
eee) to the question by asking another— 
viz.: ““What is the difference between the two’’? 
So, we will try to make this point clear at the 
start by saying that Editor Beardsley has 
applied the term “‘snapshooter’” to camera 
owners who “‘press the button” and let others 
“do the rest’, reserving the appellation 
“amateur” for those non-professional workers 
who take pleasure in doing all the technical 
operations required in the production of a 
finished photograph. 

Contrary to what many suppose, the term 
amateur is not a synonym for beginner, or for 
one who does crude work. One dictionary 
defines the word as meaning “‘one who cultivates 
an art or pursues a study from love or attach- 
ment, and without reference to gain or emolu- 
ment”. Please note the reference to the culti- 


vation or study of the chosen subject, for evi- 
dently when a person studies or cultivates 
anything for the love of it, rather than as a means 
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represent the culture, business and professional 
life of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Pittsburgh and many other large 
cities. Our contacts with them are unfettered 
by formality, we learn to know them at their 
best, and we exchange ideas, courtesies and 
kindnesses to our mutual benefit and pleasure. 
What has all this to do with photography? 
Simply this, that it gives the setting in which the 
editorial work of PHoro-EraA MaAGazine is car- 
ried on. It accounts for, perhaps, a different 
viewpoint, a keener appreciation of beauty and a 
truer valuation of men and women at their best. 
It gives us ideals; it compels us to strive for that 
which is clean, fresh, wholesome and _ honest. 
Amid such natural beauty and the loyalty of 
good friends and neighbors, we simply must give 
our very best effort and thought. If we can, in 
even a small measure, convey to our readers some 
of the peace and quiet contentment which may 
be found among the granite hills of New Hamp- 
shire, pictorial photography—and all photo- 
graphy—will have a sincerity and an artistic 
appeal which it never knew before. Are we 
buried, out of touch, lost in the wilds? Ah, no, 
we are just beginning to live! 


or Amateur 


S. DAVIS 


of making money, the main motive must be a 
desire to learn more about the chosen pursuit. 
In the case of an art or craft, the natural result 
of greater knowledge would be increased excel- 
lence in the quality of the work produced; and 
herein lies the essential difference between the 
true amateur and the ordinary snapshooter. 
The latter is usually content to execute blindly 
the few motions called for to release the shutter 
and wind off the film without trying to gain an 
insight into what takes place in connection with 
the exposure of the sensitive film or during 
succeeding stages of the work. In other words, 
the camera is treated as being little more than a 
mechanical toy which shall do all that is needful 
automatically. Such an attitude must come 
from a lack of understanding of the possibilities 
which photography possesses as a means of 
recreation and education, and lacking such 
understanding there is in consequence the lack 
of an incentive to excel in the use of the camera. 
Therefore, the snapshooter continues to ‘“‘shoot”’ 
at stray subjects in a desultory manner, trusting 
to “luck” to receive from the photo-finisher a 
batch of good prints. Finally, the motive which 
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me why I chose to live in the foothills of the 
White Mountains. They understand. In fact, 
most of them really envy me, and say so frankly. 
There is not “the tumult and the shouting” of 
the city, the daily rush in the subways, the 
crowds, the miles of hot pavements and brick- 
blocks, and the straining for social and business 
recognition with its, sometimes, hollow victories. 
The pace is slower. There is time to note the 
play of light and shade across the hills, the 
glorious sunset, the brilliant moonlight, the 
sparkle of the stars, the display of Northern 
Lights, the singing of the wind in the pines and 
the dancing waves of the lake. Then, too, there 
is time to be neighborly, to lend a helping hand, 
to realise that there are loyal friends and that 
there is a place in the world where young and old 
are glad to see you, say it and mean it. 

Thanks to excellent radio-receptions, and the 
splendidly equipped Carpenter School, Brews- 
ter Free Academy, Wolfeboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, fraternal and social organizations, lec- 
tures and concerts and an excellent library we 
are very far from being buried and out of touch 
with the world. In the summer-months we have 
with us hundreds of sterling men and women who 
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Contrary to what many suppose, the term 
amateur is not a synonym for beginner, or for 
one who does crude work. One dictionary 
defines the word as meaning “‘one who cultivates 
an art or pursues a study from love or attach- 
ment, and without reference to gain or emolu- 
ment”. Please note the reference to the culti- 
vation or study of the chosen subject, for evi- 
dently when a person studies or cultivates 
anything for the love of it, rather than as a means 


represent the culture, business and professional 
life of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Pittsburgh and many other large 
cities. Our contacts with them are unfettered 
by formality, we learn to know them at their 
best, and we exchange ideas, courtesies and 
kindnesses to our mutual benefit and pleasure. 

What has all this to do with photography? 
Simply this, that it gives the setting in which the 
editorial work of PHoro-Era MaAGaziINeE is car- 
ried on. It accounts for, perhaps, a different 
viewpoint, a keener appreciation of beauty and a 
truer valuation of men and women at their best. 
It gives us ideals; it compels us to strive for that 
which is clean, fresh, wholesome and _ honest. 
Amid such natural beauty and the loyalty of 
good friends and neighbors, we simply must give 
our very best effort and thought. If we can, in 
even a small measure, convey to our readers some 
of the peace and quiet contentment which may 
be found among the granite hills of New Hamp- 
shire, pictorial photography—and all photo- 
graphy—will have a sincerity and an artistic 
appeal which it never knew before. Are we 
buried, out of touch, lost in the wilds? Ah, no, 
we are just beginning to live! 
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of making money, the main motive must be a 
desire to learn more about the chosen pursuit. 
In the case of an art or craft, the natural result 
of greater knowledge would be increased excel- 
lence in the quality of the work produced; and 
herein lies the essential difference between the 
true amateur and the ordinary snapshooter. 
The latter is usually content to execute blindly 
the few motions called for to release the shutter 
and wind off the film without trying to gain an 
insight into what takes place in connection with 
the exposure of the sensitive film or during 
succeeding stages of the work. In other words, 
the camera is treated as being little more than a 
mechanical toy which shall do all that is needful 
automatically. Such an attitude must come 
from a lack of understanding of the possibilities 
which photography possesses as a means of 
recreation and education, and lacking such 
understanding there is in consequence the lack 
of an incentive to excel in the use of the camera. 
Therefore, the snapshooter continues to ‘‘shoot”’ 
at stray subjects in a desultory manner, trusting 
to “luck” to receive from the photo-finisher a 
batch of good prints. Finally, the motive which 
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HONORABLE MENTION—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 
Photo-finished by Mitchell Photo Company, Springfield, Mass. 


inspired the acquisition of a camera expires from 
lack of proper nourishment, and the outfit passes 
into the limbo of forgotten junk. That such a 
fate should overtake a useful camera is a pity; 
but it is a much greater pity for its owner to 
miss the full measure of enjoyment which can 
be derived by cultivating photography with 
at least as much enthusiasm as thousands show 
for other forms of recreation. 

Comparisons are said to be odious, so, as it is 
not my desire to make odious comment by direct 
comparison of photography with many indoor 
and open-air sports or pastimes which in my 
estimation do not measure up to it, I will limit 
myself to pointing out some of the attractions 
of amateur photography. First, regarded simply 
as a healthful hobby, a lively interest in photo- 
graphy adds to the benefit of a walk or ride, 
for the habit that it forms in one of looking for 
“subjects” stimulates the powers of observa- 
tion and lends interest even to familiar sights and 
transient effects of light and shadow that had 


previously escaped notice. Any doctor will agree 
that to derive the greatest benefit from any form 
of exercise, some degree of interest in what is 
being done is needful, and walking for exercise 
is simply mechanical motion unless some means 
can be found to keep the mind pleasantly occu- 
pied—hence, the value from the health stand- 
point of taking an interest in what is seen along 
the way. Even when the element of physical 
exercise is absent, cultivating one’s powers of 
observation is refreshing, since it diverts thought 
into fresh channels. The reader may remark 
that the foregoing is applicable to all classes of 
camera-users, and theoretically this is true; yet, 
to be candid, how often do you meet a snap- 
shooter who shows as well developed powers of 
observation as applied to visual sights as does 
the enthusiastic amateur who can size up the 
possibilities of a prospective subject and note the 
relationship of the various parts to one another 
in a manner impossible to an unpracticed eye? 

Development of one’s powers of observation 
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leads in turn to greater understanding of what- 
ever material attention has been drawn to. If 
inclination leads to a study of the pictorial 
quality of lines, tones and color, just so surely 
will one’s feeling for beauty increase. Even 
though the photographs made in the course of 
such study may fall far short of accepted stand- 
ards, the effort involved in their making is by 
no means wasted. Excellence is only attained 
by striving, and the mental action thus involved 
strengthens and enriches the intellectual stand- 
ards of the worker, which of itself is something 
worth working hard for. 


If one has already a special interest along 
definite lines, the use of a camera may be a 
means of adding greatly to the cultivation of 
such interest. It matters not whether the 
subject be architecture or zodlogy, or anything 
else capable of depiction, photographic records 
or illustrations can be utilised to good purpose. 
But to make good records as well as good pictorial 
studies, some knowledge of the technical side of 
photography is necessary; and in learning this, 
new and fascinating vistas ate opened in the 
field of optics, light-action, chemistry as related 
to the sensitive-emulsion and the development 
of the latent-image, the relation of ray-filters 
to the component colors of the daylight-spectrum, 
together with the acquisition of some manual 
dexterity in actually doing the work. The 
acquisition of knowledge in any of these direc- 
tions, beyond the elementary amount called for 
in following a routine system, need not be made 
a grind, for it can be obtained pleasantly in 
small doses by reading and experiments done in 
spare moments, either specialising in a single 
branch until the principles are thoroughly 
understood or devoting short periods to each 
step of the work, which will gradually add to 
one’s general knowledge of photography. 

To the natural experimenter, photography 
affords a field worth investigating. If the 
worker is handy with tools, the mechanical side 
will make a strong appeal, since there is the 
opportunity of evolving all kinds of home-made 
apparatus and workroom-accessories. To those 
with a flair for the chemical side, a delightful field 
is open for trying new formulas for developers, 
toners, coatings for printing-papers and so 
forth. Some interesting optical experiments 
may be made at small cost by utilising simple 
spectacle and single-achromatic lenses or old 
second-hand objectives. The writer has, among 
other things, obtained a really fine soft-focus 
lens by the simple expedient of knocking out 
the division which formed a permanent stop in 
an old doublet lens, and produced a fairly good 
telephoto out of the components of a cheap 


portrait objective. Experiments such as these 
are primarily of value in giving one a first-hand 
knowledge of many things; but they also point 
the way toward making a hobby of photography 
at little expense, thus knocking on the head the 
idea which many have that using a camera is 
costly. 

Of course, by way of raising objections to 
“doing the rest”, some will be sure to say “I 
haven’t a place to do photographic finishing or 
conduct experiments”. In certain cases this 
may be true, particularly as regards special 
kinds of work which require better facilities 
than the ordinary; but such cases are surely the 
exception rather than the rule, for, granting 
the greater convenience of a permanently fitted- 
up workroom, it is nevertheless entirely practi- 
cable to develop and make prints in any room 
which can be temporarily darkened, and there 
are surely few homes where the use of kitchen, 
bathroom or bedroom cannot be had during 
a few hours out of the twenty-four each day. 
Indeed, even darkening the workroom can be 
dispensed with if the negatives are developed 
in a tank and contact-prints are made upon 
some kind of sunlight printing-paper. 

To give particulars concerning working 
methods in temporary quarters would require 
too much space here; but a little thought devoted 
to the subject should result in devising such 
conveniences as a portable waterproof top which 
can be rested upon a sink, table or bathtub to 
hold the necessary trays and other tools without 
danger of liquids slopping over and damaging 
furnishings, and the fitting up of a compact 
cabinet to hold supplies in an orderly and con- 
venient manner. By exercising a moderate 
amount of forethought in getting ready for 
work and then doing it in a systematic manner 
one can enjoy the:practice of photography to 
any reasonable extent without destroying the 
peace of mind of others under the same roof. 
Many, however, are in a position to have a work- 
room they can call their own by utilising some 
unused closet large enough to turn around in, 
or by parting off a space in basement or attic 
and fitting it with a work-bench and shelves. 
Running water is a convenience; but by no means 
an indispensable one, for a bucket or a good sized 
jug filled with water, together with an empty 
pail, will furnish means for all the washing 
needful while negatives or prints are being made; 
and after these have been taken from the fixing- 
bath, they can be removed to a more convenient 
place for the final washing. 

So, in conclusion I would say, why remain a 
snapshooter when one can enjoy all the pleasures 
of being an amateur? 
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EDITORIAL 


The Power of Observation 


HE need of a greater variety of pictorial 
subjects is not too much to expect in these 

days of a desire to excel in photographic prize- 
competitions. Some workers may say that the 
sources of camera-subjects are well-nigh ex- 
hausted and that the only recourse left is to 
repeat motive after motive, however threadbare 
it may have become. That is because these 
camera-users are not sufficiently observant. 
We frequently hear one person ask another if 
she or he has seen a certain incident in, let us 
say, child-life. The answer is in the negative. 
It is only keenly observant persons—those who 
are desirous to see what is going on, in the city 
they are visiting, that crowd the sight-seeing 
omnibus; and most of these curious ones, urged 
by a thirst for knowledge, will be disappointed 
if there is not a conductor with the party to point 
out and explain the manifold objects and scenes 
as they come into view. If the amateur-photo- 
grapher would but cultivate the faculty of obser- 
vation, he would be amazed to find new and ever- 
changing scenes almost everywhere, that would 
appeal to his artistic sense and clamor to be 
photographed. Pictures of family-pets, babies, 
still-life, open-air sports and bathing-girls have 
become so common that they no longer, or 
seldom, arouse our interest. But the patient, 
discriminating observer with a camera will catch 
sight of a fresh incident, or a new aspect of a 
common activity, and quickly make it his own. 
Even such hackneyed subjects as babies and 
household-pets will reveal new phases to the 
keen observer that will repay the effort to photo- 
graph. The average camerist usually goes far 
afield in search of pictorial material, although 
unaware that worthy and frequently original 
camera-motives may be observed near at hand. 
If he would but look about him and, at con- 
venient times, study the surroundings of his 
home—unless it be one situated in an apartment- 
house—he would quite likely discover pictorial 
themes of unsuspected beauty and originality. 
How many of our readers are aware that charming 
effects may often be observed when a tree or a 
bush casts its shadow on the side of the nearby 
dwelling or garage? Yes; the suggestion to 


ascertain what promising subjects may be found 
near one’s own home is worthy of serious con- 


sideration. The possibilities of this engrossing 
subject have been demonstrated with pen and 
picture by those genial pictorialists, William S. 
Davis and William Ludlum, and also in a delight- 
ful and convincing manner. The lessons thus 
imparted are gratefully remembered by many a 
reader of this magazine. 

Having exhausted the picture-yielding possi- 
bilities of every available locality, the ambitious 
worker, able to visit distant sections of the 
country, will find it comparatively simple to 
obtain fresh and engaging subjects for his 
camera. If he journeys South—to escape the 
chilling blasts of winter and early spring—and 
makes Florida his objective, out-door sports 
peculiar to the Palmetto State cannot fail to 
engage his attention. There, the prevailing 
weather is so congenial that everybody is out 
of doors; hence, the popular games consist of 
bowling, shuffle-board, horse-shoe throwing and 
volley-ball, which frequently present pictures 
that make an irresist ble appeal to the camerist 
who is truly observant. Then, too, the native 
Floridian engages in such quiet, open-air games 
as chess, checkers and dominoes. It was a 
scene of this sort that attracted the practical 
attention of the eminent pictorialist, Thomas 
S. Carpenter. The picture formed one of the 
illustrations that accompanied his article, “‘Flor- 
ida Impressions’’, which appeared in PHoto-Era 
several’ years ago. If eager to extend his pic- 
torial activities while in Florida, the tourist- 
camerist, endowed with a keen sense of observa- 
tion, will find it profitable to visit the important 
fruit-growing districts, such as Winter Haven 
and Orlando. The picking and handling of 
citrus fruits—oranges, grapefruit and tangerines 
—present a variety of scenes, many of which 
cannot fail to interest the true pictorialist. Of - 
surpassing interest, however, is the life pre- 
sented in the large packing-houses, where the 
fruit is sorted, cleansed, wrapped, boxed and 
shipped. Each of these processes interests not 
only the casual visitor, but the camerist in quest 
of pictures of rare interest and value. 

It is while traveling, far from home, that the 
observant camerist may indulge his hobby with 
special zest, enriching his collection of negatives 
and, at the same time, his store of useful knowl- 
edge. After all, it is he who makes the most of 
every opportunity that reaps the richest harvest. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pnoto-Era Picture Exutsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 

rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 

‘ore PHoto-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—INDOOR GENRES 
Closed March 31, 1927 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


Sophie L. Lauffer 
. J. H. Saunders 
John Skara 


Honorable Mention: Maurice Bernstein; Mary Callaghan; J. D. Creegan; Geo. M. Gerhard; Duane P. Hotchkiss; 
Louis R. Murray; Stillman Powers; Ralph F. Pratt; Chas. T. Ramsden; Edgar S. Smith; Dr. Max Thorek; 
Horace Tyzack; H. Larard Wallis; Wm. O. Yates. 
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THE INTERRUPTED THOUGHT 
SOPHIE L. LAUFFER 
FIRST PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


5 
\ 


Second-Prize 


ADVANCED 
CoMPETITION 


Indoor-Genres 


TOPSY’S SUPPER J. H. SAUNDERS 


Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


Indoor-Genres 


“INFORMATION JOHN SKARA 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


Subjects for Competition—1927 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closed April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 


Pictures of Children 


Wirn the arrival of June with its warm sunshine, 
flowers and birds, comes the vacation-time of the 
children. Unfortunately, not in all cases is it vacation- 
time in the sense of carefree days at the seashore or in 
the mountains. The school-days may be over; but 
family-cares, responsibilities and lack of funds result in 
thousands of children never getting to the country. 
Hence, the seeker for honors in our next competition 
will find plenty of material wherever he may chance 
to be or go. Children are less difficult to find than a 
superb landscape suitably composed. However, chil- 
dren test the worker's patience and his photographic 
skill to the uttermost, and touch his heart-strings. 


BORED STIFF 


“Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.” Closes Dec. 31. 


Photographing children is either a case of winning the 
complete confidence of the child-subject or catching 
him unawares. Harshness, forcible posing and threats 
will not produce a happy result. One road to success, 
as pointed out by one of our contributors, is to play 
with the children. Most of us are still children at 
heart, if we will just unbend enough to forget our for- 
mality and dignity temporarily. The fact is that it will 
do us all good to play with the children; and, by doing 
so and having our cameras ready, and using our photo- 
graphic skill, we shall find many delightful subjects for 
the next competition, “‘Pictures of Children”. 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 


B. A. NORMAN 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month co? 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition Ps 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Ss} 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoro-Era MacazinE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
ie ‘The American Jowrnal of Photography 
3s Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of PRIZE 


is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THI is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed March 31, 1927 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Robert S. Knerr 
John Y. Offutt 


Honorable Mention: Roger Bousfield; Sylvester Bruzas; Vincent Dolfi; P. H. Moon; M. Pfeifer; S. B. Priest; 
Elton A. Smith; Madge Walsh; Wilfred H. Wolfs. 
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AT THE BALANCE ROBERT S. KNERR UP AMONG THE PINES 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


JOHN Y. OFFUTT 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


ie. 


EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Ctosing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or hare been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
w! o advertises in Photo-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own pkoto-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
(‘The American Jowrnal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
THIS is to certify that an Award of 
~- is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed 192 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoro-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film. 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-—Era MaGazing, un- 
less fur special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed .between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Jowrnal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is t0 certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed March 31, 1927 


First Prize 


Second Prize 


Paul W. Kearney 
Alfred 8. Campbell 


Honorable Mention: J. Daniels; Gordon E. Harrington; James G. Johnson; Robert W Meader. 
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First Prize 


ExposurE-MAKErs’ COMPETITION 


THE WANDERLUST 


PAUL W. KEARNEY 


Photo-finished by 


Willoughbys, New York City 


““THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL” (HOLLAND) 


ALFRED 8S. CAMPBELL 


Second Prize 


EXPOSURE- 
MAKERs’ 
COMPETIT:ON 


Photo-finished by 

Eastman Kodak 

Societé Anonyme 
Frangaise 


Paris, France 
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OUR 


CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


THE PARAPET AND BEYOND 


P. MC ADAM 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


Tuts picture really is pictorial photography. It 
conveys admirably the emotions of a dull, gray day 
in winter. The treatment is broad and suited to its 
purpose. Technically it is excellent. Note the tones 
in the near side of the pinnacle. How many would 
have gotten them? 

In one particular it may be improved. A view- 
point just a little farther back would have shown us 
a little of the level part of the roof with its drifted 
snow which would be desirable. Still better, it would 
have reduced the size of the pinnacle considerably, 
while affecting the size of the distant church-steeple 
very little. More foreground would add to the 
stability of our picture. Reducing the pinnacle would 


bring it into better proportion with the church-steeple 
which furnishes the balance. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
McAdam used a tripod. Did he focus on a screen, 
or did he trust to a finder of some sort, most of which 
are only approximate guides at short distances? 

B. H. Jacoss. 


In “The Parapet and Beyond” there are two planes, 
one of which, photographically speaking, must give 
way to the other to give a correct representation of 
relative distances with their corresponding tone values; 
and the parapet should be darker than a suggested 
predominated distance. 

Twice as much exposure would take care of this 
with a larger lens-opening making it a snapshot. 
There is nothing interesting or artistic about the setting 
of the ornamentation, and this, in my opinion, should 
be replaced by a figure looking out into the beyond, 
to cater to the imagination of the outlooker. 

There being not enough of the parapet, coupled with 
an attendant loss of stability and height, results in a 
sense of incompleteness and an inharmonious com- 
position. The maker apparently has not transmitted 
to the print the inspirational view as seen by his eye 
at that particular moment, and has failed in his quest 
partially, making the view little more than a record. 
The smoke near the horizon, the hazy distance and 
the various sky-shades, although weak, strive to help 
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TRIP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


C. VAN VLIET 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


the composition. The church-steeple agitates the 
eye from the ornamentation, and all sense of harmony 
is lost. Personally, I am friendly toward this picture 
as it represents city environment admirably. 


James. A. BELL. 


Tuis picture suffers from the rather ordinary defect 
of divided interest. What idea is the photographer 
trying to convey to the spectator—the chunk of con- 
crete, with the distant city as a subsidiary, or vice 
versa? Take your choice, which is it? 

The chunk of concrete is, frankly speaking, hideous. 
It looks as if some child had picked up a lot of blocks 
and stuck them together. The result is neither grace- 
ful nor significant. If the reader fails to agree with 
me, let him study the shape and outline of a typical 
Greek vase or even an Aztec pot. The thing before us 
looks as if it might have been turned out by a lathe. 
Or it might do for a study in solid geometry. As a 
work of art it is simply hideous. 

The city beyond may perhaps be beautiful; but we 
can’t see it. Soft-focus stuff, badly abused, I call it. 
My objection is that it is not as the view would look 
to a spectator with normal eyesight, if he stood where 
the camera stood. The patch of smoke may be actual 
and real; but it is certainly unpicturesque and to that 
extent unfortunate. Everything real is not necessarily 
inspiring or even interesting. 

If the photographer is merely trying for a souvenir 
of a personal nature, well and good; let it go at that. 
But if he is trying to produce a work of art, I should 
say that his choice is unfortunate and his technique 


is bad. 
E. L. C. Morse. 


Pictures for Our Contributing Critics 


Dear Mr. BEarpDsLey: 
With further reference to a letter from Mr. James A. 
Bell printed on page 56 of PHoro-Era for January, 


1927, and the class of prints offered for contributed 
criticisms: 

One of the chief objects of reputable photographic 
magazines is to help camera-users to make better 
pictures, and enjoy them more. This should be true 
also of the department “Our Contributing Critics’. 

The purposes of criticism are three-fold :—1. To recite 
merits that they may be repeated. 2. To uncover faults 
that they may be avoided. 3. To train us to analyse 
for ourselves. 

For the maker, perhaps, the second is the most 
important. We may assume that the excellences 
attained by the serious worker are the result of inten- 
tion. Likewise, that the faults have escaped him. 
This purpose is served best by the direct personal 
criticism. 

For the greater number of the others who study 
these pictures, the first and third are of the most 
importance. These purposes may best be served by 
selecting and reproducing for criticism pictures of a 
high order. Whenever possible they should be better 
than the present attainments of the contributing 
critics. 

We improve ourselves by studying superior things— 
not inferior. Not a few of the pictures printed in this 
department deserve the waste-basket. Only in case 
they have record value for the owner, and it is not 
feasible to make them again, should they be pre- 
served. Certainly they do not merit reproduction. 

In nowise is this to be construed as advocating mere 
imitation. Anent imitation we all may read with 
profit the statement most charmingly written by 
Dr. A. D. Chaffee in “Principles of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy” by John Wallace Gillies (p. 25). The fore- 
going is offered merely as a matter of personal opinion. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes for the 
continued prosperity and success of PHoto-Era, I 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
. H. Jacoss. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


Union Camera Club—Boston 


“WueEn Ipots Crasn”, frontispiece, represents an 
expression of strong emotion. It has been referred 
to in my review of the Union Camera Club’s Exhibition 
in the front part of this issue. 

Data: Made in Mr. Spencer’s (professional) studio, 
Boston; north light; 3 p.m; average light; 12-inch 
Car! Zeiss lens; F/3.5; used at full opening; 14 second; 
5x7 Agfa Chromo Iso Rapid plate; Rodinal, 1 to 
30; glossy print for reproduction. 

“The Bough”, page 306, is noticeable for simplicity 
and beauty of design. Gracefully sweeping down- 
wards, the branch of what appears to belong to a 
maple, constitutes an admirable example of diagonal 
composition. Friendly shrubs appear in the fore- 
ground and provide the needed balance and support. 
Being more brilliantly illuminated than the rest, the 
uppermost foliage could not occupy a more favorable 
position in this spontaneous and graceful arrangement, 
where the curving branch with its brightly lighted 
leaves, recedes in diminishing reality. 

Data: Made in the Fens, Boston, Mass., early in 
June, 1926; bright sun; 4x 5 Auto Graflex; 9144-inch 
Carl Zeiss Protar; stop, F/6.3; 1/10 second; Eastman 
Panchromatic Film; bromide print; Amidol for both. 

“The Coming Storm’’, page 307, suggests the beauty 
of Alpine scenery. In stages, the pictorial interest 
rises from a stern foreground, crosses an immense 
chasm, and then proceeds upwards to rest in a beau- 
tiful cumulus cloud. The picture, by one of the 
Union Camera Club’s extensive travelers in foreign 
lands, has already been mentioned in the initial article 
of this issue. 

Data: Made in the Swiss Alps; August; dull day; 
8-inch anastigmat; at F/11; half-plate size camera; 
3-time ray-filter; 1/5 second; Imperial Special Sensi- 
tive plate; Amidol; enlarged on Kodak Roya! Bromide. 

In “The Waterfront—Nantucket”, page 308, the 
beholder is favored with a delightful example of the 
artistry of one of the Union Camera Club’s foremost 
pictorialists—Ralph Osborne. His versatility as a 
creative artist during his past twelve years of activity, 
is familiar to every reader of PHotro-Era. Mr. 
Osborne’s power as a portraitist of the first rank has 
been demonstrated in these pages on numerous 
occasions, chiefly, however, in his illustrated article, 
“Experiences in Amateur-Portraiture’ (PHotro-Era, 
January, 1918). His fondness for outdoor subjects, 
whether their beauty is obvious or not, is well known. 
Thus he selects his themes in unfamiliar nooks in or 
around the Hub, or in not too-distant localities near 
the seashore. The present achievement was inade at 
Nantucket and forms a subject of favorable criticism 
in the initial article, pages 305 to 310. 

Date: About 10.30 a.m.; bright sunlight; 61-inch 
Goerz lens; at F/8; 1/25 second; Agfa Film-Pack; 
Amidol; print, bromide converted to bromoil; color, 
bluish high key. 

The last of the only too meagre series of illustrations 
of the work shown at the last annual members’ exhibi- 
tion of the Union Camera Club—Boston, and reviewed 
in this issue, appears on page 310—**The Distant Sail”, 
by Ennis W. Clarke. The picture reveals the 
artist’s faculty to portray beauty in nature under ideal 


conditions. Though preferably of small size (4x 5 
inches), Mr. Clarke’s contact-prints attract attention, 
even in a show that consists of enlargements, as was 
the case with the last annual exhibition of the Union 
Camera Club. The picture under consideration needs 
no added praise. Its beauty of composition and 
delightful atmospheric qualities must be obvious to 
everyone. 

Data: Made at Marblehead, Mass.; August, 1924; 
3 p.m.; 4x5 R. B. Tele. Graflex; 9-inch Wollensak 
Verito (diffused focus) lens; stop, F/5.6; B. & J. “A” 
3-time ray-filter; 1/25 second; W. & W. Panchromatic 
plate; pyro (teaspoon formula); Azo H Buff contact 
print; exposure made while shadow of a passing cloud 
darkened foreground. 


Tue pleasing portrayals of child-life by Beatrice B. 
Bell, pages 313 to 315, cannot but appeal to every 
lover of children. It was evidently to picture the 
innocent delight of the little ones at play in the open, 
rather than to use them as models in seriously and care- 
fully planned pictorial compositions that Miss Bell 
yielded to the impulse to originate and record these 
happy scenes. 

Data: ‘fraid!’, page 314; 10 a.m.; sun; Graflex 
camera; P. & S. lens; F/6; 1/10 second. “Betty”, 
page 314; 10 a.m.; P. & S. lens; F/6; 1/10 second; Gra- 
flex camera. “Great Expectations’, page 315; noon: 
July; bright sun; No. 4 Cartridge Kodak; R. R. lens; 
F/U.S. 8; 1/25 second. 


Honorable Mention 


THERE is a degree of mystery seemingly connected 
with the case of “surreptitious abstraction” pictured 
by Duane P. Hotchkiss on page 317. How the young- 
ster came to be left alone; the peculiarly dark setting 
of the pictured incident, the object of the large pitcher 
which, artistically, is of questionable value—these are 
problems which only the most astute observer may be 
able to solve. Photographically, this indoor-genre is 
excellent, although the difference of flesh-values in the 
face and the exposed arm of the young rascal may need 
to be explained. 

“The Old Phonograph”, page 318, is excellent in 
part. The attitude and expression of the boy are 
natural enough; but why was he placed so far to the 
left, and away from the center of the picture? If made 
horizontally, with more distance between camera and 
subject, and the Jatter seated more to the right, there 
would be sufficient room to include the whole of the 
cabinet; and the result, perhaps, would be a well-com- 
posed picture. The low tone of the print may be owing 
to a lack of illumination, or it may be a technical fault. 

Data: Made in our attic by the light of one window; 
5 x 7 camera; F/7.7 lens used at full opening; 4 seconds; 
Portrait Film; pyro; print, P. M. C. No. 9; M.Q. 

The severely symmetrical and posterlike view of 
“Middlebury College Chapel’, page 321, probably was 
made for a certain purpose, certainly not for the sake 
of artistic, pictorial beauty. Consulting the data, 
however, I find that it is a genuine moonlight picture 
and, as an unusually striking memento of the college 
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chapel, it ought to be in great demand by the students. 
Technically, the result is highly satisfactory; but, un- 
doubtedly, great credit is due to the photo-finisher. 

Data: Made by the light of a brilliant full moon, 
nearly as bright as day; February 15, 1927; 10.30 p.m.; 
No. 1 Auto. Kodak Jr.; F/7.9 Kodak lens; stop, F/11; 
exposure, first 314 minutes with the lights turned on; 
the rest of the time up to fifteen minutes was devoted 
to exposure by the light of the moon. 

“Final Touches” is a commendable camera-motive. 
The attitude of the young woman is typical of a desire 
to care for personal appearance, and the general ar- 
rangement even without the mirror—which we know 
must be there—very satisfactory. Page 328. Would 
that it had been possible to obtain a better illumination 
of the figure; but in an ordinary room with probably 
low windows, it may have been exceedingly difficult. 
The technique has also been slighted, as shown by the 
lower half of the model, who appears to have been too 
near the camera, or rather the photographer should 
have been farther away—if possible. 

Data: Made in London, England; May, 11 A.M.; 
bright light; 3144x2'% Palmos camera; 4)-inch 
Tessar lens; full opening (F/4.5); 4 seconds; Imperial 
Eclipse Plate; Azol in tank; print, Vitegas Pearl Mat. 

Anyone who until recently would have declared that 
a view filled with pictorial beauty, perfect atmospheric 
perspective and technical accuracy, could be success- 
fully photographed from an airplane, would have 
found few to believe him. Yet many such photographs 
have been successfully reproduced in these pages. 
Nothing so delightful, however, has greeted the eye 
of PuHoto-Era readers as the view of the town of 
Wolfeboro and Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H., shown on 
page 325. The picture speaks for itself. Unfortunately, 
no data have been received at the time of this writing; 
but a description of the apparatus necessary to accom- 
plish this somewhat difficult work has appeared in a 
recent issue of this magazine. 

The view on page 326 gives a picture of Lake Winni- 
pesaukee together with a distant view of the White 
Mountains which lie far to the north. 

These exposure-makers do have the faculty to per- 
ceive artistic camera-possibilities and to convert them 
into charming realities. Witness the pretty bit, “June”, 
page 328. One does not object seriously to the low key 
of the picture, nor to the centrally placed ducks that 
are hurrying out of it. However, one wishes that the 
camera-user had given a less quick exposure in order 
to save the immense tree-trunk which, by the way, 
threatens to overwhelm the poor little ducks. Had 
this conspicuous feature been retarded in the printing— 
a little color applied to the glossy side of the negative— 
the result would be more harmonious. A hint to his 
photo-finisher, and Mr. Harrington may be glad of the 
suggestion. 

Data: Made near Springfield, Mass.; June, 3 P.M.; 
bright light; 4 x 5 Graflex R. B.; 74-inch Kodak; F/4.5 
lens; at F/8; 1/75 second; roll-film; professionally 
photo-finished. 

“The Picture-Book” is of high professional quality— 
a subject which an at-home photographer is often 
called upon to do. Page 330. To be sure, it is a con- 
ventional theme, conventionally treated. Even so, when 
attempted by an amateur, the problem is not so easily 
solved. There are those who prefer a photograph 
executed from beginning to end by an amateur worker, 
to one that emanates from a professional craftsman, 
even though the latter is superior in every way. They 
feel that the amateur is less conventional, unrestricted 
by rules, and apt to be fresh and spontaneous in his 
artistic expression. And yet, the relatives and friends 


of the amateur patronise a professional portraitist 
when they want a picture that will be generally ap- 
proved. The successful pictorial worker may find 
limited satisfaction in looking at ““The Picture-Book”’, 
the work of a very successful professional craftsman; 
and yet he may profit by an analysis of its clearness of 
definition, lighting, arrangement and workmanship, 
although he will be reluctant to admit it. It is evident, 
here, that the child is seeing with ease and comfort, 
while the mother is looking on—a condition that does 
not always obtain in similar scenes by amateurs. 

Data: Made in the home (February 19, late in the 
afternoon) by diffused daylight and a 200-watt blue 
bulb in the bridge-lamp; 644x8'% Korona view- 
camera; Wollensak Versar 10-inch lens; at F/6; 10 
seconds; Eastman Par Portrait Film; contact-print on 
Vitava Athena E Rough Buff; film and print developed 
with elon-hydro. 


Advanced Competition 


AttHouGH while conceiving her pictorial motive, 
“The Interrupted Thought”, page 333, the artist, 
Sophie L. Lauffer, may have previously seen the ex- 
pression of a similar idea—for it has been pictured by 
several European illustrators—the treatment of this 
charming theme does full justice to her well-known, 
mature artistic sense and executive ability. In the 
well-simulated absorption of the subject and her pose 
and attitude, her costume and hair-dress, the quill-pen 
in her hand, the furniture—indeed, in every detail, the 
artist has shown her rare familiarity with a bygone 
historic period. It is gratifying to find an artist-photo- 
grapher, like Sophie Lauffer, who is so capable, con- 
scientious and successful in preparing and picturing 
an historic subject, which, in other hands, might result 
in partial if not complete failure. Words of caution 
have been penned in this department, with regard to 
carelessness by photographers, professional as well as 
amateur, in portraying historic pageants, although, 
of course, the guilt of transgression in this respect lies 
entirely with the wearer of the costume, if not with the 
originator of the counterfeited historic scene. I may 
be pardoned if I refer in this connection to Robert E. 
Miller’s “Colonial Tryst’, and my criticism thereof, 
both of which appeared in the May issue, page 280. The 
original of Sophie Lauffer’s present picture has been 
exhibited in several important exhibitions, the last 
being the Northern Photographic Exhibition, Man- 
chester, England, 1926-27, before it was entered in 
our “Indoor-Genres” competition. 

Data: Made at Ghent, N.Y.; May, 3 p.M.; fair day- 
light; 3144 x 444 Reflex camera; Tessar lens at F/6.3; 
4 seconds; Film-Pack; M. Q.; enlarged on Wellington 
Bromide. 

“Topsy’s Supper”, page 334, is irresistible in its 
appeal. The artist, J. Herbert Saunders, seems to 
achieve unfailing success in the portrayal of scenes of 
child-life, as his frequent contributions to our competi- 
tions illustrate. In his present effort, the worker ap- 
pears to have sacrificed the feeling of spontaneity that 
is characteristic of his happy manner. Here the child 
is evidently and dutifully doing her duty as a model, is 
somewhat stiffly posed and, worst of all, is arrayed in a 
glaringly white costume. Perhaps it suggests the idea 
that the little girl had been in the act of undressing, 
when she preferred to feed her pet before finishing— 
not photo-finishing! If this had been the case, the 
element of spontaneity of the pictured act would be 
convincing. However, the extreme contrast between 
the background and the child’s black, curly hair is not 
pleasing to the observer's critical eye. The kitten is 
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far more natural in its attitude and is the most grati- 
fying pictorial feature of a scene that is an admirable 
example of pyramidal composition. Candidly, we have 
seen better tonal values in previous pictures by Mr. 
Saunders. 

Data: Made indoors in the evening; 344 x 244 
Graflex; 5%-inch anastigmat; at F/6; flashlight; 
Kodak Film-Pack; Metol; enlarged on Cyko Buff. 

Comparative novelty and unusual treatment, to- 
gether with well-expressed human interest, are the 
outstanding merits of “Information”, page 334. The 
viewpoint was well chosen, as it gives the bureau a 
desirable position in the picture-area, favors the place- 
ment and perspective of the sunlit areas and permits 
the inclusion of other typical and interesting features 
of a large railway-station, without in the least detract- 
ing from the chief source of interest. Thus, after hav- 
ing studied the source of official information and the 
persons who are in quest of travel-knowledge, the ob- 
server becomes interested in the peopled stairway at 
the top of the picture, and in the couple with suit- 
cases in hand, who have just entered the station, at 
the right. The scene is animated and striking by the 
somewhat exaggerated contrast caused by the ap- 
parently too-brief exposure made necessary in the 
circumstances. 

Data: Made in Union Station, Chicago; May, 7 A.M.; 
good light; Ideal B Ica 9x 12 cm. camera; 514-inch 
F/4.5 Zeiss lens; used at full opening; 1/5 second; 
Agfa Chromo Iso Rapid plate; Rodinal; print on 
Velours Black Buff Platinum Mat. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue author of “At the Balance”, page 337, departed 
from the conventional in his selection of a pictorial 
theme, and was very successful. One cannot but 


praise the novelty and intelligent treatment of the 
subject, but regrets that the young man was allowed 
to pose in his shirt-sleeves—for two reasons. One 
objection is that the sleeve forms an expansive bright- 
light and becomes the one outstanding fault of an 


otherwise pleasing picture. Moreover, it is not 
evident who the weigher is, and what object or material 
is being weighed. Is he supposed to represent an 
apothecary, a chemist or an amateur-photographer? 
Some definite information to this effect would assuredly 
add to the interest of the picture and, perhaps, also 
explain why the individual happens to be there in his 
shirt-sleeves. As the picture betrays much technical 
excellence, it is sincerely hoped that Mr. Knerr will 
continue his interest in the Beginners’ Competition. 

Data: Made by artificial light, viz., one 200-watt 
bulb; 45 seconds; No. 3 Special Kodak; 5-inch F/4.5 
lens; Agfa plate or film; Rodinal; on Royal Bromide. 

“Up Among the Pines”, page 337, bears evidence 
of considerable knowledge of pictorial composition 
and use of the camera. A more experienced worker 
might have found it desirable to subdue (by local 
reduction) some of the disturbing highlights—at the 
left and the lower-right corner of the view, for 
instance—and in this way provide a degree of harmony 
that is now lacking. The treatment of the foreground 
and the retention of the numerous favoring shadows 
which beautify the road as it pleasingly enters the 
picture and gently disappears in a rounding curve, 
is admirable. The worker deserves praise for the 
selection of so attractive and promising a subject. 

Data: Made near Denver, Colo.; October 15, 1926; 
faint sunlight; 4x 5 Speed ‘Graphic; 7-inch Carl Zeiss 
lens; at stop F/8; 1/50 second; Lumiére Sigma plate; 
pyro; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 1 Bromide, with 
Eastman Projection Printer. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


Ir is to be regretted that, for the present at least, 
the admirers of ““Wanderlust’’, page 339, are not per- 
mitted to know for what reason the artist—for such 
he surely is—entrusted the work of photo-finishing 
his exposed film to a professional instead of doing it 
himself. Whether it was for the lack of time or tech- 
nical ability does not matter, perhaps; but there can 
be no question that the exposure-maker possesses an 
enviable creative faculty and artistic perception of a 
high order. Only a person of intellect, poetic imagina- 
tion and refined taste could have conceived so dignified 
and expressive a theme, which cannot but stir the 
imagination of every beholder who is fond of travel. 
All the elements of Wanderlust are present—the ship, 
the map and the globe. Perhaps the practical man 
would suggest that the only accessory missing is the 
necessary wherewithal in the form of a letter of 
credit. Of course, among the critics gazing on Mr. 
Kearney’s eloquent picture—at this time, when many 
of our friends are already visiting distant lands— 
is E. L. C. Morse. Everyone knows what he would 
say, and that is, “I shouldn’t care to risk my precious 
self on a ship of that antiquated type—a craft of the 
15th century!’ But our scholarly friend may forget 
that artists, like poets, are permitted a certain degree 
of license. And yet it may be that an artist is a man 
of such breadth of vision that his application of the 
title “Wanderlust”, is meant to be elastic and that 
no particular historic period, past or present, is 
represented by his extremely interesting still-life. As 
to the length of exposure, upon which principally 
depends the quality of the result, it would seem that, 
even without consulting the data, it had been very 
inadequate. Mr. Kearney used a 200-watt flood- 
light and, in addition, a color-screen, which would 
have meant an exposure of no less than one minute; 
he gave but thirty seconds! It appears also that 
the source of light was very near, which circumstance 
in itself would account for the loss of minutiz in the 
brilliantly lighted parts of globe and book. Just here 
it would be interesting to know if the present bold 
effect was not intended by the artist—perhaps for the 
sake of emphasis. Indeed, there is room for further 
speculation, not to ignore the oft-recurring subject 
of dual interest, here so obvious. 

Data: 4x 5 Auto Graflex; B. & L. Tessar Ic lens at 
F/5.6; Agfa Film-Pack; 200-watt flood-light, the only 
illumination; 30 seconds. 

“Three Little Maids from School” reveals the 
nationality of the little girls, as well as the identity 
of the landscape, namely, Dutch. Everything here 
is typical of Holland, a country with which many 
a beholder, including myself, is familiar, That the pic- 
ture is the result of an unpremeditated snapshot would 
seem to be not far from the truth. Whether he was 
motoring or on foot, the camerist perceived the charm 
of the trio and the setting—here was a picture! How 
lucky he was to be on the beautifully shaded high- 
way at that moment! Yet, he may be forgiven if he 
neglected to separate the smallest model from the tree 
rising directly behind her, or if, somehow, he could have 
managed to dispose of the large tree-trunk, at the left. 
That the sky was devoid of clouds, at the time, is to 
be regretted. Come to think of it, they are a rarity in 
certain parts of Holland. Having seen the print before 
it was half-toned, I may add that there was more char- 
acter in the tree-trunks and the overhead foliage than 
is visible in the reproduction. 

Data: Made at Zeeland, Holland; 11.30 a.m.; Vest- 
Pocket Kodak; lens-opening F/7.7 to 11; distance, 
15 feet; 1/25 second. 
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Combining Business with Pleasure 


AppRECIATING the manifold opportunities Florida 
offers during the winter-season which is the time 
that attracts the tourist from every part of this 
country, and produces the most business for the 
native hotel-keepers, merchants, and farmers, the 
individual in the North who has foresight and enter- 
prise, and is able to arrange his affairs accordingly 
hies himself to one of the busy growing southern 
cities, like Miami, Tampa, or St. Petersburg to fill 
some lucrative position open to the ambitious ones. 
In the last-named city, particularly, they will fare 
well; but efficiency, application and personality are 
what count most in the effort towards success. Thus, 
the lucky Northerner may enjoy the combined benefits 
of a pleasant and profitable occupation and a con- 
genial, beneficent climate. 

Among these foresighted persons are photographers 
who, feelirig the need of a change of climate during 
our harsh northern winters, leave their studios in the 
hands of capable substitutes, and profit by opportuni- 
ties awaiting them in Florida during the tourist- 
season, which lasts from October to April. While 
visiting St. Petersburg, last February and March, 
I chanced to observe the activities of a number of 
commercial photographers from Boston and New 
York, several of whom I knew personally. Mr. A. H. 
Whitney, of Cambridge, for instance, was quite busy 
doing home-portrait work, his patrons being residents 
and visitors. Glines, of Boston, also was active 
flashlighting dinner-parties, weddings, receptions, etc. 
From the best studio-portraiture that I saw, and the 
growing discriminative taste in matters of art among 
the educated classes, I am of the opinion that there 
is an excellent opportunity for a permanent first-class 
professional portraitist in St. Petersburg. 

Commercial photography in St. Petersburg boasts 
several capable practitioners—notably, E. G. Barnhill 
whose skill as a photo-finisher is second to none. He 
controls the tourists’ patronage, which keeps him 
and his assistants busy from morning till night. In 
Florida, as elsewhere, there is always room for an 
expert craftsman in any branch of endeavor. 


A Photographic Frieze 


Wuen I visited the winter-home of a friend in 
Florida, last March, I was greatly impressed by my 
host’s efforts in photography. Some years ago he had 
occasion to visit Europe, the southern countries in par- 
ticular—Spain, Italy and Greece, where he made many 
photographs of interesting, but rarely visited places. 
From the negatives he made 20 x 24 bromide enlarge- 
ments, which, kept in a suitable portfolio, he displayed 
one by one on an easel for the benefit of interested 
friends. As his collection of enlarged prints grew, he 
began a second portfolio. Then he framed a number 
and hung them around his spacious living-room. Before 
long, the walls were filled, leaving considerable space 
above, around the top of the room. This long, lateral 
space, just below the ceiling, and amounting to about 
one hundred and sixty feet, looked rather bare to him; 


so he decided to fill it up with his bromide enlargements. 
These he placed, close together, each one separated 
from the next by a narrow strip of frame-moulding, 
with another narrow strip at the top and bottom, 
continuing this original and decorative frieze all around 
the room. Beginning at one corner of the room, he 
explains these extremely interesting pictorial subjects, 
one by one, always including some unique feature or 
adventure connected with it. On the occasion of my 
visit, by the time my friend had concluded the tour of 
the room, he had given me a very enjoyable and 
instructive half hour. Those who have a summer- 
cottage in the north, and a collection of negatives of 
rare and varied subjects at their disposal, will, no 
as be eager to emulate the example of my Southern 
riend. 


An Ill-Concealed Ruse 


THERE are times when the camerist must needs be 
resourceful, as illustrated by the following incident: 
When about to photograph a group of sponge-divers’ 
boats, at the wharf, at Tarpon Springs, Florida, last 
March, two girls—tourists, like myself—ranged them- 
selves between the boats and the camera, one of them 
remarking, pleasantly, ““My brother is a photographer 
and says he always likes to have people in his pictures”’. 
Annoyed by their presence in my picture, nevertheless, 
and not wishing to be discourteous, I said, “I’ll make 
this one with you young ladies in it, and then another 
without you”. I then pretended to release the shutter, 
exclaiming, “Done!” They then quickly moved away, 
still interested in my efforts. I quickly seized the 
opportunity, and made the actual exposure. While I 
was winding it up, the first girl approached me, remark- 
ing, with a merry twinkle in her eye, “Excuse me; but 
didn’t you neglect to wind up the first one?” 


The Faithful Fireman 


On the concert-program of one of the larger orches- 
tras, not long since, was Beethoven’s “‘Leonore’’ over- 
ture, the two climaxes of which are each followed by a 
trumpet-passage offstage. The first climax came, but 
not a sound from the trumpet. 

The conductor, considerably annoyed, went on to the 
second. Again there was silence. This time, the over- 
ture being finished, he rushed into the wings. There he 
found the trumpet-player still arguing with the house- 
fireman. 

“T tell you, you can’t play that thing back here,” the 
latter was saying. “There is a concert going on.” 

Life. 


Bribing the Camera 


“Maup Muctey paid fifty dollars a dozen for those 
new photos.” 

“But they don’t look a bit like her.” 

“Of course not. What do you suppose she paid the 
fifty dollars for?” 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 


Simplicity in Motion-Pictures 


Tue height of perfection is simplicity. No nation 
is served so well as our own. Manufacturers who 
cater to the American public have adopted service 
as their standard, and to render such service, billions 
of dollars are spent. Colossal sums are thus expended 
to the end that the public, in individual cases may be 
saved a few cents in money, a few moments of time, 
or a slight degree of inconvenience. In no industry 
is this more true that in the industry which caters to 
the motion-picture amateur. 

Consider the present status of this new art. The 
first factor to be considered is the camera itself. The 
professional camera is an intricate and very complex 
mechanism. It has adjustments and controls so 
numerous that it resembles an instrument for 
laboratory-research rather than a photographic camera. 
The operator of such an instrument has to devote 
months of tedious study and practice before he is 
considered as competent. But how different is the 
amateur camera! You may purchase one of these 
beautiful little instruments, and ten minutes later 
expose a reel of film with nine chances out of ten of 
obtaining a good film with this, your first experience. 
How has this been accomplished? The manufacturers 
have spent an incredible amount of time and money 
in so perfecting this instrument that such results can 
be obtained. So great has been their success that 
many professional kinematographers now use standard- 
size cameras, modeled after the miniature models, and 
which are as simple as the small instrument. Needless 
to say, the results are in every way satisfactory. 

It is true that in the studios the old type of cameras 
are used; but that is because the tremendous demands 
made upon the studio-kinematographer necessitate 
the retention of the controls and adjustments; but as 
we are not interested in studio-kinematography, such 
instruments are not needed. In fact, it may be 
seriously doubted that a miniature model of a studio- 
camera would find any great sale. The public, you 
and I, have learned the value of successful simplicity. 

Then, we have the film which is used in these 
cameras. The manufacturers have supplied us with 
a film which may be reversed. That elimimates the 
expense of two lengths of film, 7.e., negative and 
positive. We expose the film, and in the exposure 
lies the great art of picture-making. Then the film 
is mailed to the laboratory where the more or less 
mechanical process of making a positive print is done 
for us. We get all of the pleasure of creation without 
the mess and trouble of the laboratory. The fact 
that the average picture-maker is not interested in 
this work is attested by the number of commer- 
cial photo-finishing plants which cater to the still 
photographer. 

Then we have the projector. Again we have the 
utmost in simplicity. These machines are small, 
compact, efficient to a remarkable degree and entirely 
safe. The films used are slow burning, and the light 
of low heat-intensity with good light-intensity. No 
booth is required and no delicate adjustments are 
necessary. This is quite different from the huge, 


unwieldy professional machines which have to be 
constantly adjusted and have to be enclosed in a 
fire-proof booth, and which are in constant danger from 
fire. It is well known that if the theatrical film is 
stopped in the projector, and the fire-shutter left 
open, that the film will ignite almost instantly. On 
the contrary, the small projectors are so designed that 
we may show still films at any time we so desire. 

On the whole, there is nothing more simple than 
making good motion-picture films which will give us 
endless hours of pleasure. We take a small box out 
into the open, select our subject, aim the camera and 
press a button. From that time on we are relieved 
of all worry about the film until it is returned to us 
ready for projection. If we choose, the film does not 
have to be altered in any way for projection; but, if 
we choose otherwise, we may cut and edit it in profes- 
sional style, insert titles and in short imitate the various 
processes of the professional editing-department. 
In comparison, the making of motion-pictures is even 
more simple than making still pictures, as we have 
no shutter-speed to worry about. It is inevitable 
that the motion-picture, in its present perfected simple 
form, shall to a very great extent replace the still 
photograph, for the small paper print can never com- 
pare with the large, projected image which reproduces 
the action of life! 

All of this is apparently a contradiction of some 
of our preceding articles; but it is not so in fact. Let 
us consider the amateur world of today. We have 
thousands of amateurs who are solely concerned with 
making good films for future use and pleasure. These 
amateurs are the ones who by their interest have 
made the modern amateur motion-picture possible; 
they are the “broadcast listeners” of the motion- 
picture world. On the other hand, we have a group, 
comparatively small, whose interest lies not in the 
finished film but in the process of producing the film. 
These are the cranks of our world. I could tell, from 
personal knowledge, of hundreds of feet of film which 
have been exposed and then mercilessly cut into short 
lengths for experimental development. In the still 
field it is common, or at least quite usual, to restrict 
the name “‘amateur” to this class of workers, and to 
dub the rest “tyros” or names even less complimentary. 
Due to certain differences in the work, it would no 
doubt be more just, in speaking of motion-picture 
workers, to call the picture-makers “‘amateurs” and to 
designate the latter class “‘experimenters”. Such a 
nomenclature would no doubt result in less confusion 
than now exists. 

We cannot but recommend experimentation to 
those amateurs who are scientifically inclined, and who 
enjoy such work; but to the amateur who desires to 
obtain usable films, and who values his film-library, 
it is recommended that the usual procedure be retained. 
There is no doubt whatever that the experimenters 
will advance the art; but it is also a fact that just as 
soon as any experimenter perfects a process which 
is proved to be superior to existing processes, the 
manufacturers will make such process available to the 
amateur world at large. 
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Those Library-Films 


THERE is one tremendous difference between the 
still and the motion photograph. We make our 
individual still pictures, and enjoy them in company 
with our friends; but stills of general nature are brought 
to us in books, magazines, newspapers and other 
publications. 

As yet, we have not reached the stage of the motion- 
picture news-reel for private subscribers—Pathé of 
France do issue such a reel for the Pathex or Pathé 
Baby for French readers. And we are dependent for 
some kind of library-service for the film-supply. In 
motion-picture work as in the more common library- 
field, we have two types of people—those who wish 
temporary service and those who wish permanent 
service. In other words, some people want to borrow 
or rent a film for one or two projections and others wish 
to purchase films outright. Due to some recent 
developments, both types of readers are now being 
supplied. 

The Kodascope Rental Library supplies a really 
excellent choice of films which may be rented at estab- 
lished rates. For a small fee, the subscriber has the 
use of such films as he desires for a short time. 
Without a great investment, he obtains varied 
entertainment. 

Bell & Howell, conforming to their usual attitude of 
full service, have established an owner's library. 
Films from, this collection are sold outright to the 
projector-owner, who then keeps the films and does 
with them as he pleases. It is noticeable that the 
prices charged for these fine films are but very slightly 
higher than the cost of the raw film. These films are 
supplied in 100-foot spools, and the price varies from 
50 cents to $1.50 over the usual price of raw stock. 
The Filmo Producing Company in Hollywood produce 
films for this library exclusively. 

Burton Holmes has placed upon the market 
16-millimeter editions of his truly superb travel-films. 

Finally, Amateur Movie Makers, our young but 
excellent cotemporary, has established a film-exchange 
so that the amateurs of the world may exchange films 
just as still photographers exchange prints. 

Thus the library-service has become truly universal, 
and until the amateur has availed himself of one or 
all of these services he is stopping far short of receiving 
the full benefits of his projector. 


The Sequence and Its Importance to the 
Amateur Motion-Picture Film 


A MOTION-PICTURE film is often referred to as a 
“story”. This is quite reasonable, for the motion- 
picture serves a purpose quite similar to that of the 
press. If we may consider the scenes of the film as 
paragraphs, then we must have a more general class 
which will correspond to the chapter. This type of 
motion-picture division is known as the sequence. 

The amateur film, unless it be a club-film or similar 
effort, will usually be limited to a single reel of one 
thousand equivalent feet (400 feet of 16-mm. film). 
The good amateur cameraman-director will allow his 
scenes to run from fifteen to thirty seconds, with an 
average of, let us say, twenty seconds. With such an 
average, one thousand equivalent feet will give us 
fifty scenes. We may deduct twenty per cent. of this 
for title-footage, leaving us with forty scenes. 

If the film is to be made without change of sequence, 
these forty scenes will be found to be rather monot- 
onous. This will be better understood when we 
remember that any lapse of time, any change of scene, 
or any change of chronology, requires a new sequence. 


“The Next Day” or “The Next Year” or “Fifteen 
Years Later” are lapses of time. “In the Meantime” 
indicates a change of scene to indicate simultaneous 
action elsewhere; and we often find that it is convenient 
for an actor to tell a story which will require both 
change of time and scene. 

In most professional films the sequence is indicated 
by the fade. The first scene of the film fades in. At 
the end of that sequence the fade-out is used. Then 
the next scene fades in and all scenes are cut short 
abruptly until the end of the sequence, when a fade-out 
is used. Thus we have the fades quite regular ( ) 
( ) ( ). The fade-in must come first, each 
fade-out is followed by a fade-in, while the film ends 
with a long-drawn-out fade-out, thus ( )))))))). 

Strangely enough, the fades were not always used 
for this purpose. The outside iris or iris-vignetter 
which has just been introduced for amateur use, was 
originally used to indicate the sequence; but as it was 
also used indiscriminately for “‘artistic’’ effects and for 
isolation of individual characters or for any other 
purpose which might occur to cameraman or director, 
it lost, or rather never gained, any particular signif- 
icance, for before our present precise technique was 
formulated, the fade was introduced. 

Now, however, we must face the facts. We have 
the outside iris, which will give us a circular mask which 
may be made to grow larger or smaller upon the screen, 
or it may be used to cut down the picture gradually 
until the screen becomes dark. We may also simulate 
the shutter-dissolve or common fade by slowly closing 
the lens iris, which does not mask any of the 
picture-area but decreases the light, giving a gradually 
increasing under-exposure. The question is “Which 
shall we use?” 

The fade is a more or less psychological device, as it 
unconsciously closes an incident and leaves the mind 
ready for a new set of impressions; but we moderns 
strongly object to the domination of the subconscious, 
so we often find ourselves puzzled by an abrupt change 
of scene upon the screen. Due to the highly per- 
fected technique of professional actors, this is no 
serious objection in theatrical films; but in amateur 
work, even if a fade is produced, the change is rather 
apt to come as a shock. 

On the contrary, if we make use of the iris-dissolve, 
the end of the sequence is made unmistakable. We 
come to a strongly marked pause in the story. Follow- 
ing an iris-dissolve, a change of any degree will appear 
to be natural, so that for the amateur we find that the 
iris-dissolve is really superior to the shutter-dissolve 
as far as sequence division is concerned. Of course, 
the shutter-dissolve has other uses, as in the lap- 
dissolve; but that is aside from the subject under 
consideration. 

The iris-dissolve is comparatively inexpensive, and 
should be a part of the equipment of every amateur 
producer. Owners of the Filmo may obtain from 
Bell & Howell an outside iris for their camera, and 
owners of other cameras may obtain this valuable 
little device from the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Company. Due to the great popularity of the Ciné- 
Kodak “B” the Goerz Iris is made for this camera; 
but any instrument-maker or reliable jeweler will have 
little difficulty in fitting it to any camera. 

As both B. & H. and Goerz irises are quite similar 
in appearance and design, differing principally in their 
mode of attachment, a description of the latter will 
suffice. 

The body of the device is a metal cone, finished in 
crystalline enamel of rich black. The front of this 
cone consists of a metal rim, milled around the edge, 
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and having a regulation iris-diaphragm built in. This 
ring is finished in a rich glossy black enamel and is 
engraved in gold. The front of the rim carries the 
manufacturer’s trade-name and the name of the device, 
and the rear of this rim has four indices marked ‘‘O”’ 
“Large” ‘Small’ “C’’. here is a corresponding 
index-mark upon the body of the cone. The “O” 
means “Open” while the “‘C” indicates ‘‘Closed’’. 
Set in the outer rim of the iris-control ring is a rod 
which serves as a lever in operating the device. 

The small end of the cone is threaded, and is pro- 
vided with a threaded collar. This collar is provided 
with three holes, and three small screws accompany 
the device. This collar is permanently mounted upon 
the camera, concentric with the lens. The owner 
should not attempt to mount this collar unless he is a 
competent jeweler or instrument-maker, as the collar 
must be mounted exactly concentric with the lens, 
and because the screw-thread is so fine. The cost of 
this mounting will be quite small. 

Incidentally, the Goerz people also supply a 2x 
yellow filter which is interchangeable with the iris, 
being mounted in a cell which is supplied with a thread 
to fit this collar. Thus the adapter collar serves a 
double purpose. This filter-mounting assures that 
the filter will be firmly fixed in position; and even more 
important, the filter surfaces will be maintained parallel 
to the film-surface, eliminating any distortion due to 
plane refraction. 

In use, the iris is mounted in the collar, and the 
lever turned until the index indicates “Closed”. The 
camera is now trained upon the subject in the usual 
manner. As soon as the release is pressed, the lever 
is turned slowly until the index indicates ‘Open’. 
The iris is now left undisturbed until the close of the 
last scene of that sequence. When the end of this 
scene is reached, instead of stopping the camera, the 
iris-lever is turned until it indicates “‘Closed’’; then 
the hand is quickly placed over the lens and the camera 
stopped. 

A little practice will be required before the. device 
can be used satisfactorily without a tripod; but by 
using a tripod with the camera, success should attend 
the first trial. There is only one point to be con- 
sidered. The motion should be uniform, not jerky. 
As this device operates smoothly, with just enough 
resistance to prevent a quick drop, this uniform motion 
1s quite easy. 

One of the most acceptable endings for the film-story 
is the tableau finale. This serves to relieve, to a certain 
extent, the tension of the drama; but when this tableau 
is abruptly cut off, the spectators are in a sense left “‘up 
in the air”. When the fade-out is used, there is a 
gradual drop; but the picture recedes and we feel the 
impulse to try to retain it—if the picture has been 
good. When the final iris is used, the tableau is posed 
with a full screen; then the edges, the extraneous por- 
tions of the picture, are eliminated; but the tableau 
itself is left clear and distinct. The circle draws 
gradually, and instead of a receding éffect, we have an 
effect which is psychologically the same as a gently 
closed door or softly drawn curtains. There is no 
trace of mental shock left. The film closes easily and 
naturally, leaving only a pleasant impression in the 
spectators’ minds. 

The iris may also be used effectively in scenic 
kinematography. In fact, it is so well adapted to this 
type of subject, that the fade has never supplanted it 
in this field. By properly centering the object of 
principal interest in a scene, this object may be 
emphasised at the opening of the scene, and no matter 
how numerous or how conflicting the elements which 


are disclosed later, this object will retain its importance. 
In this way a distant mountain-peak, for example, 
may be made to stand out, when it might be over- 
looked in a scene opened abruptly as is common in 
amateur work. 

The possibilities of the iris are almost unlimited, as 


the owner will find as soon as he becomes familiar 
with this little device. It may be used with titles as 
effectively as with action scenes. In art-titles, it may 
be used to disclose the words first, and then the decora- 
tion a little later. In fact, it may be used in many 
different ways, as it is one of the most versatile acces- 
sories available. 

Of the use of the screen, little need be said. 
Practically all amateur photographers know that the 
screen will, by giving tone to the sky and making 
clouds visible, add great beauty to landscapes; and it 
is also well known that the color-correction which 
makes this possible, also adds to the quality of practi- 
cally any subject which may be encountered. Many 
expert amateurs use the filter habitually, removing it 
only when lighting-conditions are so poor that the 
increased exposure would be detrimental or impossible. 

Screens must be chosen with care. A poor screen 
will ruin the definition of the finest lens. Although 
this can often be disregarded in some forms of still 
photography, motion photography demands the reten- 
tion of the utmost in definition. The Goerz screen, 
as supplied for use with the iris-adapter, is made with 
a full recognition of the requirements of motion photo- 
graphy and it is made with all of the attention to 
detail which characterise professional screens. 


For Professional Atmosphere in Amateur 
Movies 


KeEeptnc abreast with the progress that is being made 
in the amateur movie field, the Wollensak Optical 
Company, of Rochester, New York, has announced a 
line of accessories to further enhance this -branch of 
photography which is so rapidly gaining favor. 

Among the new items is a telephoto-lens. Such a 
lens should be included in the equipment of all amateur 
movie enthusiasts, if gratifying results in home- 
movies are wanted. To make close-ups of near-by 
or far-off subjects, a telephoto-lens is indispensable 
because it aids the camera as a telescope does the 
human eye—it brings in the distance. These lenses 
are available in 3-inch, 334-inch and 6-inch focus, and 
the mounting is light in weight and very compact, ready 
to fit Bell & Howell or DeVry Cameras. 

A complete line of color-filters for movie cameras, 
made of natural yellow glass, is also announced. The 
advantage of a natural glass-filter over the gelatine 
type is that deterioration and cracking under extreme 
climatic conditions are eliminated. The filters are sup- 
plied in hand-spun mounts to fit all lens-equipment of 
Bell & Howell and DeVry Cameras, as well as the 
Ciné-Kodak Mode! B and others. 

And then a Vignetter to fade-in or fade-out from one 
scene to another. This device gives a complete close- 
out and is fastened to the lens when making the picture 
and by slowly closing the diaphragm, the scene being 
photographed gradually fades out, and by opening the 
diaphragm, the scene being photographed gradually 
fades in. This Vignetter gives a very pleasing effect 
in the projection and prepares the mind for the change 
from one scene to another. Vignetters are available 
to fit the Ciné-Kodak Model B without special fitting, 
as well as Bell & Howell and DeVry Cameras. 

These products are further explained in the leaflet 
“Accessories that Give Professional Atmosphere to 
Amateur Movies”, and will be sent upon request. 
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EXPOSURE 
What Is Exposure? 


THE operation of permitting light to fall upon the 
sensitive emulsion. 


What Factors Enter into Exposure as Practised? 


(1) RELATIVE speed of emulsion; (2) Speed of shutter; 
(3) Lens-aperture; (4) Intensity of light reflected from 
subject, classified as to its actinic power. 


Are These Factors Subject to Further Sub- 
division? 


Yes; the last factor depends upon (1) Geographical 
location, (2) Season of year, (3) Time of day, (4) Light- 
intensity of sky (5) Nature of subject and (6) Location 
of subject. 


What Is the Speed of the Emulsion? 


THE speeds of various emulsions used upon motion- 
picture film vary; but ordinarily, the speed may be 
taken as lying between 200 and 250 H. & D. The 
Drem Cinophot is based upon a film-speed of 158 to 
281 H. & D. 


What Is the Shutter-Speed? 


Tue shutter-speed of the motion camera depends 
upon the speed of rotation and the angular aperture. 
At normal speed, 120 revolutions per minute, the 
shutter-speeds most often used are: 180°=1/32 
second; 170°=1/35th; 135°=1/48th; 90°=1/64th. 


What Is the Standard Shutter-Aperture? 


THERE is no standard. The usual apertures for 
fixed shutters are 180, 170 and 135 degrees. The 
usual maximum aperture for adjustable shutters is 
170 degrees. 


What Are the Lens-Apertures? 


Tue lens-aperture is the size of the opening in 
the iris-diaphragm. This size cannot be directly ex- 
pressed, so that a series of factors have been computed 
which enables us to give a definite value to such’ 
aperture; and this value remains a constant index of 
the light-passing power or “speed” of that aperture 
under all conditions. To fully understand this we 
must follow the development of the present system of 
designating such apertures. 


EXPOSURE 


The amount of light reflected from a given subject 
under a brilliantly lighted sky will depend upon the 
color of the object, the distance of the object from the 
camera, the location of the object with regard to cast 
shadows and with regard to exterior or interior location. 


Has Light of Definite Brilliancy Always the 
Same Actinic Power? 


THE apparent intensity of the light is only a relative 
indication of its actinic power. Thus a brilliant 
yellow light is not so highly actinic as an apparently 
weaker blue-white light. Daylight early in the 
morning ’and late in the evening has often a consid- 
erable yellowish cast due more to elimination of the 
blue by atmospheric dispersion than to added yellow. 
We cannot in such circumstances estimate the actinic 
power of the light by usual methods. We have no 
portable actinometers which will give us scientifically 
accurate readings of the actinic power of the light; 
but we have a number of types of ‘“‘exposure-meters” 
which are very satisfactory. 


May Exposure-Meter Readings Be Relied Upon? 

Tue usual exposure-meter is not a scientific in- 
strument; but due to the latitude of the photographic 
emulsion, the approximate readings of exposure-meters 
are quite satisfactory and may be depended upon to 
give results in every way satisfactory. 


What Types of Meters Are Available? 


THREE great types of meters are available. Cal- 
culators, which by a series of tables indicate the best 
average exposure to be used under average type con- 
ditions; Actinometers, which measure the actinic 
power of the light of the sky, and the Photo-actino- 
metric type which measures the intensity of the actinic 
light reflected from the subject. 

Calculators are quite satisfactory, and have proved 
most acceptable to beginners, due to the simplicity of 
operation. They are dependable, if of recognised 
design. 

Actinometers give exact actinometric measurements; 
but the result has to be altered to conform to the 
characteristics of the subject. They are also quite 
dependable. As with calculators, proficiency _ is 
attained after becoming familiar with the particular 
meter chosen. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


Tue field of applied photography is a large and 
rapidly developing one. In nearly every branch of 
science and technology photography finds numerous 
and important applications; and the variety of these 
applications and their importance is steadily on the 
increase. Hardly a month passes that some new 
application of photography is not found in some 
branch of science or industry. 

It is the purpose of this department to describe and 
discuss briefly these developments as they occur, to 
the end that the readers of Phoro-ErA MAGAzINE may 
be kept informed of the progress which is being made 
in the field of applied photography. On this page, 
from month to month, it is hoped to tell the readers 
of this journal what photography is accomplishing in 
the various fields of science and in the many branches 
of industry. We hope to chronicle here the latest 
developments in X-ray photography, in photomicro- 
graphy as applied to engineering and to the natural 
sciences, in ‘scientific kinematography, in electric 
spark photography of bullets, sound and so on, in 


and on other readers, if they will forward such material 
to him, or advise him where it may be obtained. The 
writer feels, personally, that there is a large field for a 
department of this nature and that with your co-opera- 
tion and assistance it may be developed into a page 
which will be of interest to every reader. 


A New Speaking Film 


ALTHOUGH it is only comparatively recently that the 
speaking film has attracted much public attention, 
due to the successful commercial exploitation of the 
Vitaphone, the speaking film is by no means new. 
In the early days of the motion-picture, Edison 
co-ordinated the phonograph with a kinematograph- 
projector; but the apparatus did not function in a 
satisfactory manner. A little later Gaumont of Paris 
obtained better results; but his method was not com- 
mercially practical. Of late, there have been a large 
number of inventors at work on the problem, and the 
list of papers and patents on the subject is a large 
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talking motion-pictures, in the telegraphic transmis- 
sion of pictures and many other related fields of applied 
photography. 

This is a new departure, in a sense, for in no other 
photographic magazine in this country is there found 
a similar department; hence the writer would enlist 
the co-operation of every interested reader in order 
that the department be made of the greatest service. 
Any suggestions that readers may have which, in their 
opinion, would serve to make this department of 
greater value and of wider interest will be welcomed, 
as will any material which our readers may have which 
they feel would be of interest to other readers of the 
page. The writer cannot hope to receive notice of 
every development in applied photography no matter 
how carefully the available literature be searched; 
and, therefore, readers who may be in possession of 
matter of interest will confer a favor on the writer, 


one. Of the many methods which have been patented, 
few have reached the commercial stage. The Vita- 
phone has undoubtedly made the biggest commercial 
success and is rapidly reaching the point where it is 
no longer simply a novelty. The Phonofilm of De 
Forest has been exploited commercially to some extent, 
but has not quite achieved the success of the Vitaphone. 
Lately, there has been announced a new speaking 
fim known as the Movietone. This has been 
developed by the Case Research Laboratories of 
Auburn, New York, and is controlled by the Fox-Case 
Corporation of New York City. The writer has not 
yet seen a complete detailed description of this process, 
but in its general principles it resembles the De Forest 
Phonofilm. 

The sound-waves are picked up by a sensitive 
microphone and the resulting electrical variations, 
after amplification, are used to vary the intensity of 
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light emitted by an especially designed tube known 
as the “aro” tube, from the alkaline earths employed 
in its construction. The light emitted by this cell is 
used to impress a line of varying density adjacent to 
one side of the picture. This line of varying density 
represents in its variations of density the sound- 
variations which the microphone has picked up and 
converted into electrical impulses of varying intensity. 
Thus, in the process of recording sound, it has first 
been converted into electricity, and this into light, 
so that the line of varying density on one side of the 
motion-picture film represents a sound-record just 
as does the disk of your phonograph. 

As the film on which the sound-record is made must 
move in a continuous manner while the pictures are 
exposed in an intermittent manner, a special camera 
is necessary. In the camera developed for the Movie- 
tone process, the film after having passed through the 
picture-gate is carried around a loop and run con- 
tinuously through the sound-recording mechanism. 
Accordingly the picture and the corresponding sound- 
record are not side by side but are separated by several 
feet. So long as the film remains uninjured, this is of 
no moment; but one wonders just what the effect will 
be when a film breaks and must be spliced, especially 
if several “frames” happen to be destroyed. 

Reproduction is accomplished by reversing the 
process of recording. From the sources which the 
writer has seen it does not appear to be clear whether 
the sound-reproducing mechanism is simply an attach- 
ment which may be added to the ordinary projector 
or whether an especially designed projector must be 
purchased. One assumes, however, that the former 
is more likely to be the case and that the exhibitor 
has simply to purchase the sound-reproducing unit 
together with loud-speakers and so forth in order to 
make use of the new speaking-film. 


Infra-Red Photography of the Planets 


Wuen Schiaparelli, the Italian astronomer, in 1877 
observed on Mars the intricate system of straight dark 
lines which he termed canali, he initiated a controversy 
which has persisted unabated to this day. Man has 
not yet determined whether these dark lines, which 
change with the Martian seasons, are, or are not, the 
product of an intelligent life on Mars, and the question 
may never be answered conclusively; but, nevertheless, 
the work will go on in the hope that we may find some 
day, in some way, signs of the existence of intelligent 
beings, like ourselves, on Mars. The late Dr. Lowell 
spent the greater part of a lifetime in an attempt to 
solve the riddle, and although he himself was firmly 
convinced of the existence of intelligent life on Mars, he 
did not succeed in convincing many of his fellow 
astronomers. Many of the highest astronomers admit 
the possibility of life on Mars; but few are ready to 
assert that it actually does exist. 

Meanwhile, the astronomer is steadily collecting, 
largely by photography, new data which may in the 
future enable us to say with some degree of assurance 
that life does exist on Mars. A year or so ago Dr. W. H. 
Wright of the Lick Observatory, on Mt. Hamilton, 
California, made a series of photographs of Mars at the 
time of opposition, using an ordinary plate, an ortho- 
chromatic plate with yellow filter and a plate specially 
sensitised for the infra-red, the latter being used with a 
filter transmitting only the extreme red and infra-red. 
The outstanding feature of the series is the bold and 
striking delineation of the Martian surface in the infra- 
red plate which far surpasses anything that has ever 
been done before. The infra-red plate shows a falling 


off in brightness towards the poles, indicating the 
existence of an atmosphere; and the size of the polar caps 
of snow or ice is shown very much more plainly than in 
any previous photographs which have been made of 
Mars. Heretofore photography has not been so valuable 
in planetary research as in most other fields of astron- 
omy because it does not show any more than the eye 
can observe in moments of good vision; but now that 
it is possible to photograph by infra-red light, this 
condition no longer applies, and much of the future 
work on Mars and the other planets will be done by 
photography. 

Now the word comes along that Professor Frank E. 
Ross of the Yerkes Observatory is to apply the same 
methods to a study of Venus. Venus, astronomers 
think, is the one other planet of our solar system besides 
Mars on which life can possibly exist. But it has been 
extremely difficult to learn much about this enigmatic 
planet owing to the brilliant envelope of atmosphere 
which constantly surrounds it. Some astronomers 
think that life on Venus cannot exist because the day is 
as long as the year. That is, the planet does not rotate 
on its axis, as does the earth, but always turns the same 
side of its face towards the sun, as the moon does to 
the earth. Furthermore the spectroscope does not 
show any lines indicating the presence of oxygen or 
water vapor on Venus; yet, there is apparently an 
atmosphere. By the use of infra-red photography it 
is hoped to penetrate this atmosphere and obtain at 
least some indications of detail on the surface of Venus. 
So scanty is our exact knowledge of conditions on 
Venus that almost any trustworthy findings would 
represent a considerable addition to our present infor- 
mation on this planet which, astronomers think, is one 
of the three in the solar system on which life of an 
intelligent kind can possibly exist. The studies of 
Professor Ross will therefore be watched with the 
greatest interest by all those interested in astronomy. 


High-Altitude Aérial Photography 


Amonea the most serious students of aérial photo- 
graphy today may be counted the members of the 
U.S. Army Air Corps. Particularly is this true of 
high-altitude photography. Realising the fact that in 
a future war all nations will be better prepared to meet 
aérial attacks, and that the operations of aircraft will 
be more effectively met than ever before, so that both 
combat-flying, and mapping as well, will have to be 
carried out at much higher altitudes than before, the 
problems of photography from high elevations are 
being intensively and exhaustively studied. Much of 
this work is being done at McCook Field near Dayton 
where several years ago Burka worked out the method 
for hypersensitising panchromatic film for aérial work 
which has since proved to be of the greatest value. 

Now, in an effort to work from still higher altitudes, 
a special camera has been developed. For this camera 
the Eastman Kodak Company ground the largest 
corrected photographic objective ever ground in this 
country. It is nine inches in diameter and ten inches 
in length, and although it is mounted in aluminum 
weighs forty-five pounds. The focal length is thirty- 
six inches and the speed F/5. 

With this lens and an especially designed camera the 
Army Air Corps hopes to be able on a good day to 
photograph cities as far as two hundred miles from the 
camera. In one of the early experiments an attempt 
will be made to photograph Detroit from Dayton, 
a distance of one hundred ninety-five miles. With 
the new apparatus Detroit should occupy about three 
inches on the 9 x 9 film. 
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CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 


Signal Corps Offers Course in Photography 


On February 5, 1927, the Signal Corps established 
a course in Photography at the Signal School, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. There will be two courses of nine- 
teen weeks each, per year, with facilities and equip- 
ment for the instruction of thirteen students in 
still- and motion-picture photography. Lieut. Donald 
C. Kemp, Signal Corps, will be the instructor in 
charge, assisted by additional lecturers and demon- 
strators when required throughout the course. 

During and since the war, the War Department has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is just as essential to 
obtain and preserve a pictorial history of military 
events as it is the written descriptions of these events. 

A procedure of this sort requires personnel to obtain 
the still- and motion-pictures necessary to form a 
pictorial record of the activities of the Army. Imme- 
diately following the war, the Signal Corps had little 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary operators. With 
the many opportunities open to good operators in the 
various news and publicity agencies that have devel- 
oped since the war, the trained cameramen of the 
Signal Corps have left the service, and it has become 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
trained men to fill their places. At the present time, 
the Signal Corps is operating the various laboratories 
at about 25% of their former strength, with some of the 
laboratories unable to function at all, due to lack of 
personnel. To meet this situation, the Signal Corps 
obtained authority to establish a photographic course 
as a part of the enlisted specialists’ training at the 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N.J. It is intended 
to give students assigned to this course, a thorough 
course in the fundamentals of still- and motion-picture 
photography. Each student, upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of this course, will be able to operate existing 
types of Signal Corps cameras, and to make satisfac- 
tory photographs with them. 

Each student will become thoroughly acquainted, 
through actual practice, with all operations incident 
to producing a finished picture. From time to time, 
they will be given lectures and demonstrations by 
recognised specialists in the various branches of photo- 
graphy; and it is believed that the student will acquire 
here all the necessary elementary training. 

After graduation the students will be assigned to 
various stations, where, by practical work, they can 
perfect themselves in the science of photography. 
In addition to supplying a distinct need for trained 
photographers throughout the Army, these men will 
form a valuable nucleus for an expanded photographic 
section in time of war. 


Lieutenant Kemp to Head New Signal 
Corps Photographic School 


Tue War Department has picked a Boulder man, 
First Lieutenant Donald C. Kemp, U.S. Army, son of 
Mrs. James C. Kemp, of No. 1644 Pine Street, to head 
a new service school which will be opened soon at 
Fort Monmouth, N.J., and in which for the first time 
in Army history soldiers will be taught the mysteries 
of making movies. 


Lieutenant Kemp, on duty in New York City with 
the Signal Corps Pictorial Service, received War De- 
partment orders to this effect and departed at once 
for Washington. He will confer with Major-General 
Charles McK. Saltzman, Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army, before beginning the work of organising the 
new school at Fort Monmouth. 

Prior to his departure he outlined plans which 
contemplate the founding of an extensive course, 
lasting at least nineteen weeks, for the soldiers who 
will come from all parts of the country for photo- 
graphic training. Not only motion-picture photo- 
graphy, but the making of “‘still’ pictures for both 
historical and newspaper-use were included in the 
proposed course. 

Engaged for the past year in Army pictorial publicity 
work in New York City, Lieutenant Kemp came into 
intimate association with such prominent figures of the 
cinema world as Will Hays, Cullen Landis, film 
serial actor, and Stanley H. MacKean, news-reel 
authority. Thus he was able to begin arrangements 
for the appearance of these gentlemen as lecturers to 
his soldier-students, before he left the city. 

Lieutenant Kemp, though born in Central City, was 
reared in Boulder and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in 1915 with the degree of bachelor 
of arts. For a time he was employed as a geologist 
by various gas and oil companies in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Colorado. Then he became a member of 
the state geological staff of Colorado. 

When this country entered the World War he was 
teaching geology at the Missouri School of Mines in 
Rollo. He entered a training camp at once, earning a 
commission in the Coast Artillery Corps. After the 
Armistice he was transferred to the Cavalry arm of the 
service and was in mounted service for seven years. 
His scientific attainments brought about his transfer 
to the Signal Corps during a course of training at 
Fort Monmouth last year. 

Lieutenant Kemp explained the Army’s reasons for 
opening the new photographic school as an effort to 
build up a corps of experts in that work. 

“During and since the World War’, he said, “the 
conclusion has been reached that it is just as essential 
to obtain and preserve a photographic history of 
military events as it is to record written descriptions 
of these happenings. 

“Such photo-making requires a small army of 
cameramen with well-developed ideas of the dramatic 
and interesting. It will be the aim of the new school 
to give the finest training obtainable to soldiers who 
show talent in this direction.” 


We Are Glad to Announce this Course 


Ever since receiving my commission in the Signal 
Corps, Photographic Section, Officers Reserve Corps, 
U. S. Army, it has been a source of regret that the so- 
called scientific branch of the service was far behind 
our good friends of the U. S. Air Corps in the matter 
of photographic instruction. Now, however, it will be 
a pleasure to do our bit to make the Signal Corps 
Photographic School a pronounced success. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Ir is no good our complaining that we are sick and 
tired of competitions and that we have had enough of 
them, for they are steadily on the increase, and they 
would not be if the majority of the people were not 
keen for them. Mostly they tend to become more and 
more munificent. Big prizes are offered, sums so 
tempting that our eyes are too dazzled to see the slender 
chance we have of obtaining them. 

The latest is one in which Messrs. Carreras, the 
cigarette-manufacturers, are offering a prize for the 
best photograph featuring Black Cat or Craven 
cigarettes. The competition is open to professional 
photographers, and Kodak, Ltd., are doing the 
organising and advertising of it, though, very sensibly, 
Messrs. Carreras reserve to themselves the awarding 
of the prizes. Although there is rather a flourish of 
trumpets over “very substantial prizes”, we do not 
consider £25 (about $150) for the first and £10 (about 
$50) for the second at all on the extravagant side. 
After all, unless the professional photographers are 
very much gentlemen of leisure—which we hope most 
of ours are not—they can hardly be expected to give 
up so much time and thought, to say nothing of outlay, 
on a problematical £25. Still, the great asset is that 
Messrs. Carreras are badly in need of photographs 
suited to advertising-purposes, and competitors of 
merit who do not obtain the first prize will probably 
be able to sell their photographs to the firm; that is, 
if they are the right sort for advertising. So that, 
even if the prizes are not so tempting as some that are 
offered, the chances of making a little out of the 
business are not so slender as in ordinary competitions. 
Besides, we should be sorry in any way to crab this 
competition, for Messrs. Carreras have won the hearts 
of so many photographers by their cigarette-papers’ 
competitions in which the prizes were small hand- 
cameras. In our own village we have sometimes been 
surprised by being asked advice on photographic 
questions by local people such as the boy on the milk- 
round, a bricklayer who was repairing a chimney, 
and others equally unlikely to have photographic 
tendencies, only to learn they were the lucky pos- 
sessors of Black Cat Cameras. 

The one and only rule for this competition is that 
all negatives made by competitors must be on Eastman 
film, and all prints on Kodak paper. This firm, we 
think, more than any other in this country, has long 
realized the importance of photography in commercial 
enterprises and what an enormous part it can play in 
advertising. Most of our business-people seem to 
have no vision as far as photography is concerned; 
and, indeed, we are grateful to Kodak for trying to 
wake them up. They have lately published an article 
called ““Have It Photographed’, which had an imme- 
diate response from people all over the country; and 
we hear that within three days every letter that came 
to the London office with enquiries was answered. 
We did not read “Have It Photographed” but have 
seen some printed advice of Kodak’s since, which was 
evidently the outcome of the appeal for help from 
their correspondents, which strikes us as the last 
word on the subject, and an extremely pithy last word, 
too. Talking of the print for advertising-purposes, 


they say, “It will have to shout its message, a whisper 
will not do”; and they go on to point out the sacrifices 
of delicacy, charm, lighting and so on that must be 
made to obtain the “kick” in it that is so essential. 

Next month is the London Congress of the Profes- 
sional Photographers and the Photographic Fair: two 
big events in the same week. It was very sad last 
year; the general strike had just begun and the Fair 
had to be abandoned, it being quite impossible to get 
the exhibits assembled. The Congress just scraped 
through owing to the determined energy of its 
organisers who refused to give it up. But naturally, 
under such crippling circumstances, with no facilities 
for the enthusiastic country-members to get to London, 
it could hardly be in its usual form. But a much more 
cheery and optimistic atmosphere now reigns in the 
business-world, not yet depressed by the troubles in 
the East, so that this photographic ““May Week” should 
this year be a great success all around. 

We have been house-hunting, and it is remarkable 
how deeply photography permeates even this some- 
times exciting, but more often wearisome and dis- 
appointing business. The agents, whose chief aim 
often seems to be to keep buyer and seller apart, are 
prodigal with photographs of the houses on their books, 
and one is lost in admiration at the skill with which 
these views are made. Buoyed up by an attractive 
print, one travels fifty miles or so in search of the 
promised paradise. The photograph suggests isola- 
tion, breadth of view and dignity. Arrived on the 
spot, the name of the house painted on the gate tallying 
with that on the permit to view, leaves no loop-hole 
for a mistake. Cheek by jowl, with equally sordid 
structures, we view the travesty of a home, and retire, 
disappointed, except, as we remarked just now, at the 
skill of the photographer. These agent’s views are 
so cleverly trimmed that they eliminate the surround- 
ing squalor, and we suppose that the variety of lens 
used helps the deception. Tiny paths look like prom- 
enades, and diminutive gardens appear spacious. 

But for fear we are arousing unduly the sympathy of 
our kindly readers we hasten to add that we have, at last, 
discovered an old-world cottage on the top of a hill 
with a view that almost makes amends for its other 
shortcomings. But again we crave sympathy on the 
score of turning out the results of over twenty years’ 
strenuous photographic life. Many thousands of 
negatives have to be gone through, and those that have 
outlived their interest or use must be destroyed. And 
here it is that we bless the advent of films, for they 
make excellent firelighters. 

It is almost more harrowing still when we come to 
the prints, portfolio after portfolio, and realise the 
truth of the slogan of the American Photographers’ 
Association—‘Photographs Live Forever”. We wish 
they would not, as we make a bonfire of stacks of sound 
but obsolete pictures! But it is good to clear out 
lumber, even if it is photographic lumber, as it opens 
the way for new work, and when once the wrench of 
parting is over, adds energy for new enterprise and 
creation. As Richard le Gallienne cynically wrote 
many years ago, in regard to old friends whom we 
have outgrown—‘Dead wood, cut it off’. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Mortion-PicturEs FoR Instruction, by A. P. Hollis, 
M.S., Film-Editor of the DeVry Corporation. 
450 pages and 34 illustrations. Price, cloth, $3.00. 
New York: The Century Company. 


For those who hold the impression that the motion- 
picture is merely a form of entertainment, nothing more, 
we urge an early and thoughtful reading of Mr. Hollis’ 
““Motion-Pictures for Instruction”. Although we 
believed ourselves fairly well informed with regard 
to the importance of the motion-picture in modern 
education, we did not fully realise the marvelous 
progress which has been made in equipment, service 
and subject-material. What is more, the motion- 
picture in education is just getting under way. What 
will it accomplish within the next decade? 

Mr. Hollis has divided his book into two parts: 
The Motion-Picture Film as a Teaching Instrument, 
and a Comprehensive List of Educational Films with 
Descriptive Notes. Under the first heading he dis- 
cusses Educational Films—Types and Uses; Three 
Film-Libraries for the Course of Study; Descriptive 
List of Films in the Libraries; Analysis of the Film- 
Libraries by Subjects of Study; Six Sample Film 
Lessons; A Tentative Plan for a Motion-Picture 
Lesson; Three Important Studies on the Use of Edu- 
cational Films; A Score-Card for Judging Values of 
Informational Pictures; State and City Centers of 
Distribution of Educational Films, and The Future 
of Educational Films. Under the second heading 
Mr. Hollis discusses Free Films, Rental Films and 
Purchase Films. The volume is concluded with a 
Bibliography, Appendix and Index. The style of 
writing and arrangement of subject-material is such 
that the average reader can follow Mr. Hollis with 
ease and pleasure. This book should be read carefully 
by all those who are directly or indirectly interested 
in the growth of the motion-picture, and in the use of 
photography in the educational system of our schools 
and colleges. 


Tue Takinc AND or Mortion-PicturEs 
FOR THE AMATEUR, by James R. Cameron. 238 
pages and 123 illustrations. Price, paper, $2.00; 
cloth, $2.75. New York: Cameron Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


At a time when interest in the making of amateur 
motion-pictures is sweeping from one part of the 
country to the other, it is fortunate that a man, who 
is a professional motion-picture engineer with a clear 
understanding of the amateur, has selected the present 
moment to publish a book. The author states frankly 
that, “this book was prepared especially for the 
beginner in kinematography, for the man who wants 
to know which outfit to buy and for the amateur who 
feels that he is not getting maximum results out of his 
equipment. It is written in a very elementary manner 
and has been kept asfree of technical termsas possible.”’ 


One of the features of this excellent volume is that 
the leading amateur motion-picture cameras and 
projectors are described in detail, and complete instruc- 
tions are given with regard to manipulation, adjust- 
ments, mechanical principles, use of tripod, care of 
lens, suggestions with regard to making pictures indoors 
and in the field—in short, this book is the last word in 
practical, specific and really serviceable information 
for the beginner in amateur kinematography. The lead- 
ing manufacturers of amateur equipment co-operated 
in the preparation of the book and it may, therefore, 
be relied upon to contain accurate and trustworthy 
information. Every owner of an amateur motion- 
picture camera needs and should have this book before 
the summer vacation-season arrives. 


A Manvuat or Bromor anp Transrer, by Dr. Emil 
Mayer, A.R.P.S., translated by Joseph M. Bing, C.E. 
Practical Photography No. 12. 58 pages. Price, 
paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cexts. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 


For the many pictorialists who have made a success 
of bromoil printing, as well as for those who are making 
their first attempt, this helpful manual will meet their 
needs and help overcome any problems which may 
arise. An introduction by Floyd E. Vail prepares the 
reader for the excellent text which follows. Dr. Mayer 
knows his subject well, and to Mr. Bing belongs the 
credit of preserving in the English translation the 
clarity of Dr. Mayer's original German. Altogether, 
just the little manual which the bromoil worker needs. 


TatktnG Movies, by James R. Cameron. 113 pages 
and 16 illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50. New York: 
Cameron Publishing Company, Inc. 


So rapidly do things develop in this modern day 
that it is difficult to keep pace with them all. The 
subject of talking movies is now being given much 
attention. Mr. Cameron in his new book, “Talking 
Movies”, answers many questions and does so simply 
and clearly, without technicalities. His position in 
the motion-picture industry enables him to speak with 
authority and knowledge. In addition to a clear 
exposition of the subject, Mr. Cameron has included 
several very helpful tables of great value to the pro- 
jectionist and motion-picture engineer. It is an 
extremely interesting volume, and just off the press. 


Youth and Experience 


AMBROSE Swasey, of Cleveland, is a famous maker 
of astronomical instruments. Among his more notable 
achievements was the making of the forty-inch Yerkes 
telescope, a 60-inch diameter for the Argentine National 
Observatory, a 72-inch reflecting telescope for the 
Canadian Government and a 26-inch instrument for 
the Washington Naval Observatory. Mr. Swasey 
also invented the range and position finder now used 
by the United States Government. On his birthday 
he wished two photographs made of his home. He 
notified a local photographer who immediately sent 
over his assistant, a breezy young chap—very efficient. 
Later this assistant reported that “an old chap came 
out and wanted to tell me where to set my camera’’. 

“‘What did you say to him?” asked the employer. 

“T told him that if he knew anything at all about 
the refraction of light he would know that I had 
selected the best place to make the picture,” replied 
the other. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed the startled employer. 
“That old chap is the man who built the Lick telescope.” 

The Dearborn Independent. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


P. A. of A. Annual Convention at 
New York City, July 25-28, Inclusive 


Tue New York Convention Committee has guar- 
anteed that the registration from the Greater New York 
territory will break all records of any previous con- 
vention ever held in the forty-five years’ existence of the 
P. A. of A. When the Board had its Annual Meeting 
in New York, Secretary Vinson, in presenting his 
budget and estimate of income, estimated that there 
would be a paid registration of not less than 1,000 
studio-owners. The wiseacres present scoffed at the 
idea that such an attendance was possible, particularly 
in the light of the record of the conventions during the 
past three or four years. Secretary Vinson stuck by 
his guns and told them that it was not only probable, 
but that the Board, when the returns were in, would 
find that he was right. 

George Harris was exceedingly skeptical that such 
an attendance was possible in New York City, and he 
even went so far as to make a statement that the 
secretary would be presented with a fine suit of clothes 
if he were right. The balance of the Board took up 
the challenge and guaranteed to outfit the secretary. 

John Garabrant and the New York Convention 
Committee immediately took up the challenge as a 
slight on their ability to put across a successful con- 
vention. They are now organising to see that every 
one of the 1,500 photographers in the Greater New 
York territory is canvassed personally and sold a 
registration-ticket. 

The men who will have this important work directly 
in charge are Tom Roberts, Manager of the Eastman 
Kodak store in New York; Joe Dombroff, vice-presi- 
dent of Willoughbys, and Phil Rosenblatt of the Phil 
Rosenblatt Company. 


Plans for the picture-exhibit are progressing in a very 
interesting manner. Mr. Pirie MacDonald reports that 
the plans for the exhibit of twenty-one of the world’s 
greatest portraitists are progressing rapidly. Marcus 
Adams is assisting us in getting together the English 
representatives for this collection. There will be 
seven prints by each of these famous portraitists. 
The prints represent the very finest work that each 
person has produced during his life. This should make 
one of the most interesting collections that has ever 
been shown at a convention. 

The committee in charge of collecting pictures for 
Greater New York is reporting that pictures are already 
commencing to arrive at headquarters. The New 
York Picture-Committee has guaranteed that the 
picture-exhibit from that section will be the finest that 
has ever been brought together. 

The only thing necessary to make this exhibit a 
representative one is the assurance that every photo- 
grapher in the United States is going to do his share in 
sending in three prints of his best work. 

This year the Board of Directors decided that all 
pictures should pass before a Jury of Admission. This 
action was taken so as to assure those attending the 
convention that they would be guaranteed the finest 


collection of photographic art obtainable in this coun- 
try. This will also give the younger generation an 
opportunity to have their work judged in competition 
with that of the best men in the country. 


CONVENTION-EXPENSES 


The New York Convention Committee, at their last 
meeting, specifically emphasised that this convention 
must bring out the fact that New York is not an 
expensive city in which to hold a convention. In order 
to prove this, they held a conference with the manage- 
ment of the Hotel Pennsylvania and developed the 
following set of figures, showing that it is possible to 
attend the convention for the full four days, take part 
in all of the activities, including the banquet, and spend 
an evening at a good show, all for the sum of $50. In 
return for this investment, they stand ready to prove 
that there should be a return of not less than $750 to 
the photographer on his investment of $50. This 
should be mighty good business as it gives to those in 
attendance a return of something like 1,500 per cent. 


Minimum Expense-Account of National Convention 
Breakfast... $ .75 


Luncheon... 1.00 

Dinner..... 1.50 

ee .50 $3.75 four days.. $15.00 
Room-rate........ 4.00 four days.. 16.00 
Registration-Fee at the Convention... 5.00 
4.00 
Incidental Expense................- 4.00 


The above estimate covers living at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel (headquarters) during the convention. 


Estimated Value in Dollars that Can Be Used to . 
Advantage During the Coming Year 
Received at the Convention 


Inspirational Addresses............ $100.00 
New Ideas from the Manufacturers’ 

100.00 
Demonstrations. ................. 200.00 
Practical Business-Talks........... 100.00 
Good-Will—Suggestions of help ob- 

tained by mixing with hundreds of 


It has been proved that ideas taken from a conven- 
tion and worked out in our studio at home during the 
next season, amount to several hundred dollars. The 
amount quoted has been figured very low. 

Mr. Garabrant has announced that Mr. J. E. Elliott, 
president of Underwood and Underwood and _ the 
Elliott Service Company will act as chairman of the 
publicity committee; Mrs. Helen B. Stage will have 
charge of the entertainment of our lady guests; Mr. 
Robert Baltes, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee; and Mr. Fred Becker, president of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers Club of New York, will have 
charge of the local exhibit-committee. 

L. C. Vinson, General Secretary. 
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Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 


“Tue Story of Dolls tells the Story of Mankind.” 
Mr. Charles E. Denny, one of our old-time members, 
in the nearly fifty fine platinum-prints now adorning 
the studio-walls of the Department, in what he quaintly 
calls “Table-Top Photography”, tells many a good 
story by the use of his very amusing dolls. He even 
goes much further. With proper lighting, use of a small 
quantity of sand, some wall-paper, and children’s camels, 
he creates a very realistic desert-scene, with just the 
correct atmosphere. This same idea is carried out in his 
jungle scene, and so on. In addition, he has many 
excellent “Still Life” prints, the rich platinum prints 
greatly aiding the effect. 

The pupils of Mr. William H. Zerbe and those of 
Miss Sophie Louisa Lauffer were busy making prints 
for the yearly exhibition of the class-work, which was 
shown during April. This year the 37th Annual 
Exhibition of Pictorial Photography was held in the 
Print Galleries of the Brooklyn Museum, Eastern 
Parkway. The private view was given on the evening 
of Tuesday, May 3, when there were from 200 to 250 
prints on the walls, to remain there, open to the public, 
during the month of May. 

The selection of these prints was made by Miss Susan 
B. Hutchinson, Curator of Prints, Mr. Nicholas Haz, 
artist-photographer, and Mr. Morris Greenberg, artist- 
teacher. 

Myers R. Jones, Chairman. 


Newark Camera Club 


Ar the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Newark 
Camera Club, held on Monday evening, April 11, at 
the clubhouse, 27 Franklin Street, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing twelve months: president, 
Harold C. Ames; vice-president, Edward Browasko; 
secretary, William L. Woodburn; and treasurer, Julius 
F. Graether. 

The following Trustees were also elected for three- 
year term: Percy R. Smith, John Thomson and Bertram 
L. Schnecker. To fill unexpired term: John V. H. 
Van Reyper. Alternates: Thomas W. Nichols and 
John Flanders. 

A collation and entertainment followed the election. 


W. L. Woopsurn, Secretary. 


DeVry Summer School of Visual Education 


Tue Third Annual Session of the DeVry Summer 
School of Visual Education will be held in Chicago, IIl., 
under the personal direction of Mr. A. P. Hollis, M.S., 
author of ‘“Motion-pictures for Instruction” and 
specialist in the subject of visual education. The 
session will last five days, June 27 to July 1, inclusive, 
and will be devoted to an intensive study of visual 
educational problems, under the instruction of a staff 
of experts. Tuition is free to teachers and ministers. 
School-boards will find that it is a profitable invest- 
ment to send teachers who are especially interested 
in visual education. In fact, all those who wish to re- 
ceive first-hand information with regard to the practical 
and educational value of visual education should 
register their names at once with the DeVry Corpora- 
tion, Department 6-S, 1111 Center Street, Chicago, 
Ill. We might add that each year the attendance has 
increased, until last year it was 100% over that of 1925. 
This year there is every indication of a large enrollment, 
and we suggest writing without delay for full particulars. 


The A. K. Cross Summer Art-School 


WE are very glad to call our readers’ attention to 
the A. K. Cross Summer Art-School which is held from 
July to November at the Commonwealth Art Colony, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. This school offers the 
public, the artists and the art-students the vision- 
training method that substitutes for measurements, 
tests, theories, and copies a vision so quick and so true 
that all may learn to draw and paint as readily as they 
master any subjects of general education. For terms 
and other information, until July, address Mr. A. K. 
Cross, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


George W. French Directs Home School 
of Verse-Writing 


Our readers have followed with pleasure and profit 
the pictorial career of Mr. George W. French whose 
pictures have frequently appeared in our pages. Mr. 
French is author of “Photography for the Amateur” 
and many photographic articles. However, the subject 
of verse-writing engaged his attention, and he became 
successful in this new activity. In most cases, verse- 
writing is simply a side-line, and Mr. French has de- 
veloped the ability to teach and to help his students to 
very profitable returns. The fact is that he devotes 
more time to each student than is usually the case in 
similar courses. His students learn how to prepare 
salable verses for greeting-cards. Mr. French was for 
some years editor of greeting-card verses for the Ameri- 
can Friendly Greetings Company of Newark, N.J. 
Knowing Mr. French as we do, we can assure our 
readers that this course is no get-rich-quick scheme 
for either the director or his students. It is simply an 
honest attempt to be of service. Interested readers 
should address the Home School of Verse-Writing, 
George W. French, Director, Bloomfield, N.J. 


The P. A. of A. National Advertising-Campaign 


So eager are the committees responsible for the 
success of the campaign in the various states to push 
their respective states over the top with their full 
quotas subscribed and more, that they are writing 
in urgently to campaign headquarters for supplies. 
They are showing a strong disposition to go out with 
their committees and cover their territories without 
waiting for assistance from the field-representatives 
of the Photographers’ Association of America. 

More than one hundred and fifty cities are already 
subscribed 100 per cent., according to reports to cam- 
paign headquarters. Of these, more than fifty per 
cent. have over-subscribed their quotas for the 
campaign. 

Ansgar E. Johnson, of Boise, Idaho, did not wait 
for the field representative to call. He was champing 
at the bit, all on edge to go. So he got his committee 
together, wrote in’ for subscription-blanks and got 
busy. He has already sent in subscriptions from all 
seven photographers in Boise. 

W. H. Tippet, of Billings, Montana, was not to be 
outdone. He got busy in his territory and did the 
same thing as Mr. Johnson at Boise. So did also 
George A. Rassell, of Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Harry J. Keeley, state chairman of Montana, with 
J. T. Mulcahy, of Great Falls, put that city over the 
top one hundred per cent. And so on down the line 
for more than one hundred and fifty cities, all over the 
top with every photographer in them signed up; and 
more than half of the cities with more than their 
quotas subscribed. 
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The spirit shown by so many of the state chairmen, 
as well as the associate chairmen in cities, is wonderful, 
according to the fund-raising committee. It is helping 
the fund-raising committee tremendously. It is a 
big job, as one member of the committee said, and one 
that requires time for assistants to come and visit 
each state to help the local committees. The prompt 
response that is being met is doing great things to 
expedite the work of raising the fund. 

Appreciating to the full what the photographers’ 
$2,000,000 national advertising-campaign is going to 
mean in increased business for their industry, salesmen 
to the trade are coming forward in large numbers to 
subscribe to the fund, according to reports reaching 
national campaign headquarters from all parts of the 
country. 

This is felt by the national fund-raising committee 
to be highly commendable. These salesmen are 
working on salaries and are subscribing out of their 
own earnings because of their intense interest in the 
progress and upbuilding of the photographers’ industry. 

Latest reports brought word of two supply houses 
which have subscribed one hundred per cent. All 
twelve salesmen for the Medick-Barrows Company, 
manufacturers of card-mounts, of Columbus, Ohio, 
came forward voluntarily to “do their bit’ for the 
advertising-fund. 

All the salesmen of the Fowler-Slater Company, 
a stock-house at Cleveland, Ohio, have hit the bull’s- 
eye on the campaign. That house is likewise one- 
hundred per cent. along with its fellows at Columbus. 

The campaign is meeting with the highest success. 
Total subscriptions to the fund from United States 
and Canadian subscribers have already passed the 
$1,300,000 mark for the industry. The goal of $2,000,- 
000 will no doubt be reached within the near future. 


Join the Amateur Cinema League 


THERE are two very good reasons to join the Amateur 
Cinema League, 105 West 40th Street, New York City. 
If you are an amateur kinematographer, you will be 
helped to greater success and more pleasure in making 
your own movies. You will come in contact, directly 
and indirectly, with a large number of congenial men 
and women whom you will find it a delight and a 
benefit to know. The second reason is that whether 
you own a motion-picture camera or not, membership 
in the league entitles you to receive Amateur Movie 
Makers, the official publication of the Amateur Cinema 
League. This is an attractive monthly magazine, well 
illustrated, well edited and filled with much interesting 
and profitable reading whether you are an amateur 
movie maker or not. Your membership will be a good 
investment for yourself, for the league and for the 
future prosperity of amateur kinematography. Appli- 
cation-blanks for membership may be obtained from the 
New York address given at the beginning of this 


paragraph. 


Fourth Midland Salon of Photography 


Unper the auspices of the Midland Counties Pho- 
tographic Federation there will be given the Fourth 
Midland Salon of Photography, 1927, in the City Art 
Gallery, The Castle, Nottingham, from September 3 
to 30, inclusive. Last day for receiving prints is 
August 6, 1927. Entry-forms and further particulars 
may be obtained from The Secretaries, 203 Mansfield 
Road, Nottingham, England. 


Honors for Harold I. Orne 


Tue spring exhibition of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club was held two weeks in April, at No. 5 Joy Street, 
Boston, and consisted of winter-pictures numbering 
fifty-seven photographs from sixteen exhibitions, and 
were of unusual artistic merit. The first prize was 
awarded to the club’s Councilor of Art, Harold I. Orne, 
for his highly successful picture, “Work of the Winds”’. 
Another print of the same subject formed one of Mr. 
Orne’s three-print exhibit at the Union Camera Club’s 
Annual Members’ Exhibition reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue, and was generally admired. The official 
critic of the Union Camera Club’s weekly bulletin, 
Union Life, also spoke of the print in terms of high 
praise. Mr. Orne is now on the way to permanent 
pictorial success. 


Portage Camera Club, Akron, Ohio 


A COLLECTION of 29 photographs, the 1926 traveling 
exhibit of the Cleveland Photographic Society, was 
on display in the rooms of the Portage Camera Club, 
37 S. Howard Street, second floor. The pictures re- 
mained for about two weeks. 

At a meeting of the Portage club recently, first, 
second and third prize prints were selected by vote, 
as follows: first, “Smoky Industry”, by J. Oneman; 
second, “Desolate Isle’, by William Gilcrist; third, 
“The Temple’, by J. O'Hanlon. 

The pictures embraced a variety of subjects, from 
portrait-studies to landscape-scenes. Prints included 
bromoils, contact prints and bromide enlargements. 
Officials of the Portage club announced that the 
public was welcome to view the exhibit while it was in 
place. 

Several members of the Portage Camera Club 
planned to attend the annual print-exhibition of the 
Cleveland society, at Cleveland. 

An invitation to attend was extended by the Cleve- 
land organisation to any member of the Akron club, 
or any other Akronite interested in photography. 

The regular meeting of the local club was held 
Monday evening, April 11; the occasion was the 
formal opening of the new club-rooms. The first 
print-competition of the local group was held, and 
prize-pictures selected. A program of entertainment, 
to include addresses by visiting photographic workers, 
was arranged; and refreshments were served. 

We take this opportunity to extend our best wishes 
to the Portage Camera Club and to offer any help 
that we can to make the club a pronounced success. 


Union Camera Club—Boston 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Union Camera 
Club—Boston, was held in Radio Hall, May 3. Col. 
Andrews presided owing to President Howard’s absence 
through illness. As it was the annual meeting, the 
reports from chairmen of various committees were 
read and approved. From Treasurer Stebbins’ report 
it appeared that the club’s assets in apparatus, lockers, 
etc., amounted to nearly three thousand dollars; that 
the membership was complete—a waiting-list exist- 
ing; that the treasury had a legitimate surplus, and 
that the club was in a sound, prosperous condition. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: president, Ediom C. Howard; vice-president, 
Harold I. Orne; treasurer, Albert C. Sherman, Jr.; 
secretary, Otto R. H. Knopp, who, Mr. Seelig remarked, 
Otto make a good one. It was unanimously voted 
to send flowers and a letter of sympathy to President 
Howard, ill at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
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The entertainment of the evening was furnished 
by Mr. Oswald of the Agfa Products Co., New York, 
who gave an illuminating and interesting talk on 
color-photography by using the Agfa Color-Plate, 
treating the subject from practical, scientific, artistic 
and educational viewpoints, showing expert knowledge 
throughout. He explained clearly and minutely the 
reasons for every difficulty or failure the consumer 
might have encountered, and quickly gained the 
interest and confidence of his hearers. He also illus- 
trated the many practical applications of the Agfa 
Color-Plate, including the larger sizes—8 x 10, 10 x 12 
and 11x 14 inches. Mr. Oswald concluded by letting 
the members examine, by means of an illuminated box, 
a series of thirty specially prepared lantern-slides of 
one subject (a beautifully composed still-life) illustrat- 
ing the several stages of the preparation of a successful 
Agfa Color-Plate, and also the various failures encoun- 
tered by the careless or inexperienced worker. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Oswald exhibited and demonstrated a 
614 x 9em. Mentor Reflex camera fitted with a 1314-cm. 
Rietzschel F/1.9 Prolinear lens, enabling the user to 
achieve (as he did) a satisfactory, clearly defined 
exposure of a view on Broadway, New York, using a 
supersensitised plate at 9.30 P.m., with stop F/3.8, 
at 1/25 second, electrically lighted. The large audience 
present expressed its satisfaction by giving Mr. Oswald 
a rising and enthusiastic vote of thanks. 


**A Safe Investment’’ 


Unper this title the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Company, 317 East 34th Street, New York City, has 
just issued a very attractive booklet which gives the 
latest information and prices of the well-known Goerz 
Lenses. In addition to the lenses which have been 
popular for many years, there are some new ones which 
are being imported such as the Cinegor F/2-F/2.5 
and the Telestar F/4.5. Then, too, there are new de- 
vices for the professional and amateur kinematographer, 
and a number of photographic accessories, all of which 
will be of interest to our readers. A request for the 
booklet will receive prompt attention. 


Frederick B. Hodges Visits Oneida Club 


PERSISTENT readers of PHoto-ErA MaAGazineE will 
be interested to learn of a recent meeting of the C. A. C. 
Camera Club of Oneida, N.Y., at which Mr. Frederick 
B. Hodges of Rome, N.Y., was in attendance. This 
meeting was held on Monday evening, May the ninth, 
at the studio of Mr. Edwin Park, Oneida, and was 
attended not only by the fifteen members of the Club 
but by several non-members who were attracted to the 
meeting having learned that Mr. Hodges was to be 
present. 

The first part of the meeting was given over to 
examination of some forty or fifty of his hand-colored 
landscapes. Readers and editors of this periodical 
know much about Mr. Hodges landscapes and nature- 
studies; and it is needless to report that it was a great 
privilege and inspiration to examine his work. 

Considerable local color was added to the evening 
in that “Boonville Gorge’, “Frankfort Gorge” and 
“Sand Plains”, localities serving as the principal sub- 
jects for much of his work, are near Oneida and scenic 
meccas for many Central New York photographers. 
As an item of interest to readers—the places mentioned 


in Mr. Hodges article in the September, 1926, PHoto- 
Era, are only about twenty miles from Oneida. 

After the informal showing of his pictures, Mr. 
Hodges spoke on the réle Nature plays in the photo- 
graphic drama—frequently alluding to and quoting 
from his article “The Book of Nature” published in 
this magazine in 1921. 

The helpful spirit shown by this great lover of the 
out-of-doors was very inspiring to the members of our 
little Club and another evidence of the axiom that a 
real artist is always willing to help his less proficient 
brothers. The Club is planning a summer-excursion 
to “Boonville Gorge” where Mr. Hodges will meet 
and conduct the Club to the photographic “high-spots”’. 


L. G. We ts, Secretary. 


What About Photography in the Schools? 


WHATEVER one’s personal opinion may be, it can 
be stated that this subject is becoming of greater 
importance in educational circles. Mr. Arthur L. 
Marble, 63 N. 5th West, Brigham, Utah is making 
a survey of photographic conditions in the schools 
in all parts of the United States. He believes that 
photography is an art and a science which should 
merit as much consideration in our educational system 
as drawing or physics. Whether our readers agree 
with Mr. Marble or not, he will be very glad to hear 
from all those who have taken a definite stand in the 
matter; or who possess information which will help 
him to present the results of his survey with accuracy 
and to make it of constructive value. If photography 
should be added to the list of subjects in our school 
curricula let us help the good work along; but if there 
is widespread objection, let us have the reason—pro- 
vided that there can be one which is really convincing. 


The Photographic Importer Renders a Service 


In our advertising-pages may be found many of 
the leading importers of photographic material in the 
United States. Some are large corporations and 
others individuals who do a small but high-grade busi- 
ness. Whether large or small, the photographic 
importer has a deserved place in the photographic 
industry. All the good things in the world are not 
made in the United States. We need not be ashamed 
of our accomplishments photographically, and other- 
wise; but we cannot ¢laim exclusive right to proclaim 
our products the very best in every case. Our friends 
overseas have excellent ideas photographically and 
we may well give credit where credit is due. In fact, 
we are all working toward the same end, namely to 
improve photographic equipment and material. It 
is an international problem because photography 
knows no frontier-lines and is loved the world over. 
Among the smaller importers we have watched is 
Burleigh Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, New York City. 
We happen to know that he is trying very hard to 
serve his patrons with imported photographic goods 
which have been approved and which are exactly as 
represented. Sometimes a man serves a long appren- 
ticeship to win public confidence and respect, in any 
undertaking; but in the case of Burleigh Brooks he is 
entitled to it now. All that importers ask is to be 
given a trial and the opportunity to show the goods. 
No importer claims that he has a corner on the best of 
everything photographic, domestic or foreign. The fact 
is that from dealer to manufacturer and importer, each 
contributes his share to make the photographic industry 
of the world succeed. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


The Month in Applied Photography 


this title our readers will find a new depart - 
ment in this issue. The editor of this department, 
Mr. C. B. Neblette, A.R.P.S., is well known as a photo- 
graphic technician, teacher and author. PHoto-Era 
MaGazineE welcomes him to its editorial staff and urges 
its readers to co-operate with Mr. Neblette in the matter 
of mutually helpful and interesting material. He has 
outlined the purpose of the department, and we believe 
that it will become a welcome feature. Letters and 
material relating to the new department should be 
addressed to Mr. C. B. Neblette, A-R.P.S., Research 
Administration Building, Texas A & M _ College, 
College Station, Texas. 

For the information of those who may not know 
Mr. Neblette, we add that he is a member of the faculty 
of the Texas A & M College, member of the Royal 
Photographic Society, Society Frangaise Photographie, 
Franklin Institute and other societies. He is a photo- 
graphic writer of experience, and his new book, “‘Photo- 
graphic Principles and Practice”, recently published by 
D. Van Nostrand, New York, proves his grasp of the 
science and the art of photography. 


The Matter of Honorable Mention Certificates 


On January 1, 1926, a new ruling with regard to 
Honorable Mention Certificates was made, and the 
new order of things did not go into effect until the 
January, 1926, issue. In fact, the present arrange- 
ment was not even thought of prior to the preparation 
of the January, 1926, number. The reason that we 
mention the matter is that several of our good friends 
have sent us ten Honorable Mention Certificates, 
dating from 1923 up to the present month, with 
requests for the silver cup. We would gladly comply ; 
but in justice to the many contestants who began 
saving their certificates with the January, 1926, issue 
and have not counted Honorable Mention Certificates 
won prior to January, 1926, we must ask our friends 
to read again the announcement on page 60 of the 
January, 1926, number which states clearly, “Beginning 
with the competitions which end in January, 1926, 
etc.”. We can credit all certificates toward the silver 
cups which were won beginning with the January, 1926, 
and subsequent competitions. 

What is more, in some cases we have received 
Honorable Mention Certificates awarded prior to 
January, 1926, on which we had already allowed a 
one dollar credit toward a photographic book or had 
entered a six-months’ subscription. We shall be happy 
and proud to award the Honorable Mention Silver 
Cups to all those who will acquaint themselves with 
the rules and abide by them. 


The Younger Generation Criticises 


One of our PHoro-Era Picture Exursits was on 
display at The Riverside Library School, Riverside, 
California. A lecture was given by Mr. H. H. Bliss, the 
Director of Co-operative Education, who pointed out 
the merits and demerits of the collection. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture, Mr. Bliss asked the students to 
state their preference among the pictures of the exhibit. 


The result was as follows: The most popular one was 
No. 3, “After the Rain’, by F. Y. Ogasawara; a close 
second was No. 8, “Sunset After Rain”, by Dr. Max 
Thorek; next in order came No. 17, “Clouds and 
Clover”, by Bruce Metcalfe; No. 33, “Sanctuary”, by 
Elliott Hughes Wendell; No. 19, “Sunset Reflections”, 
William S. Davis; No. 7, “Sitting in the Corner”, by 
Bill Rice; No. 1, “Water-Nymph”, by William O 
Yates; No. 20, “Lakeside Oaks”, by Vincent W. Stelcik; 
and No. 44, “Lover’s Walk’’, by A. Caskey. By turn- 
ing to their files, our readers may refresh their memories 
with regard to these pictures; and, we believe, will agree 
that the youthful critics of Riverside, California, used 
excellent judgment in their selection of pictures. 

The example set by Mr. Bliss in using one of our 
exhibits should be adopted elsewhere in our educational 
institutions. Slowly, but surely, photography with its 
double appeal of the scientific and the artistic will 
become as much a part of the curriculum of our schools 
and colleges as physics, chemistry or manual training. 
We appreciate the courtesy extended to us by Mr. Bliss 
in giving us the results of his pictorial referendum. 
No doubt the makers of the pictures will be interested; 
and we are glad that the younger generation appears to 
know a good picture when it sees it. 


Trophy Cup Race Will Have Close Finish 


From the number of pictures which were submitted 
in our three competitions for April, it is apparent 
that our readers like competitions; and particularly 
those which not only benefit the individual but bring 
credit to the photographic organisation of which he 
may be a member. The Puoto-Era Tropuy Cup 
is still in the hands of the Seattle Camera Club which 
won it for the year 1925-1926. Whether this club 
will be entitled to hold it after the June competition 
awards are announced, is a matter which is causing no 
little discussion. Some believe that our Japanese 
friends will win the cup for another year, and others 
think that one of the Middle-Western camera clubs 
will win it for 1927-1928. Although the Eastern 
camera clubs have not jumped into the race with the 
same enthusiasm which marks the efforts of our 
Western friends, yet, the Brooklyn Institute has 
striven valiantly for Eastern honors and has made a 
splendid showing. However, this race is not for 
Eastern, Middle-Western or Western prestige. What- 
ever club wins the 1927-1928 award, will have the quiet 
satisfaction of knowing that the cup represents the 
best in club-spirit, club-activities and club-comradeship, 
and that photography has been brought into the lives 
of men and women who need its recreational, intel- 
lectual and artistic stimulation. The standing of the 
clubs at the end of the April Competitions, according 
to our records, was as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club............ | 
5 
Seattie Cameta 5 
Cleveland Photographic Society. ........ 3 
Oregon Camera 1 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club............. 1 
Syracuse Camera Club................. 1 
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